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Doctor :— 
“Out of 
condition— 
all you re- 
quire is 
ENO’S 
FRUIT 


SALT 
— Always 


keep 4 bottle 


handy.’’ 


A WAYSIDE CONSULTATION. 


The effect of 
ENo’s 
FRUIT SALT 
upon any 
disordered, 
sleepless, or 
feverish con- 
dition, is 
simply 
marvellous. 
It is Nature’s 


Remedy and 


| 7 THE DIAGNOSIS. 


unsurpassed, 


PHEASANTS’ EGGS FOR SALE. | 


A Gentleman will have a few thousand more than he requires, and 
will sell them at the following very low prices — 


From 25th April to 3rd May 
» 4th May to 1oth ,, 
18th ,, 
26th ,, 


These eggs will be found | most reliable, and will hatch out about 
85 tog; percent. They are from healthy unrelated birds, chiefly 
black-necked breed. They are produced on this Manor of over 
1,000 acres, from birds kept in their natural state in large open 
pens, each pen covering several acres of ground, some of the 
enclosures being partly “wood and partly grass land. The birds 
are only kept in them for a few months in the year, consequently 
the ground is perfectly sweet, and the eggs produced in this way 
show great fertility, and hatch strong, healthy chicks. They are 
considered better, fresher, and more reliable than wild ones, 


“FF. W.,” HIGHLEY MANOR, BALCOMBE, SUSSEX. 


There is nothing b better than 
‘LABRILLANTINE 


METALLIC POWDER. 
Metals ng 
in Boxes, Gd. & 1s. each. 
Proprietors— 
| J. F. BAUMGARTNER & CO., 
(B.M.) 74, Newman Street, 
Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 


Absolutely Refuse limitations and Substitutes. 


especially | 
Brass 


STANLEY SHEPSTONE, 


Automobile Specialist, 
90 & 92, WANDSWORTH ROAD, 


Telephone 495 Hop. VAUXHALL, S.W., 


Has for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY— 


14-16 h.p. Live Axle Fiat, 


Three-quarter Landaulette Body. 


30-40 ,, Fiat Chassis. 
30-40 ,, Fiat Limousine, 


Self Starter. 
20-30 9 Renault, second-hand. 


Various kinds of Bodies in stock to fit these Chassis 
should the present Body not suit any Client. 


Prices on application to 


STANLEY SHEPSTONE. 


Ask him to quote you for any make of Tyres, 
Lamps, Spare Parts, etc.,and see what you save. 


Ring him up at Hop 495. 


Per 100. 
.. £3 10 

ove see 3 50 

ove 1 10 


AN EXACT REPRESENTATION OF THE GAME OF CRICKET 
By Louis Pierre Boitard; d. 1758. From the M.C.C. Collection 


The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 


XIX.—MR. FRANCIS EDEN LACEY 
Secretary of the M.C.C. 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


THERE are secretaries and secretaries. In some cases the secre- 
tary isa mere clerk, in others he may be practically the director 
of the business with which he is connected, and though no one man 
could well control such a huge organisation, with so many branches, 
as the Marylebone Cricket Club, the secretary of that institution, if 
he be the right man in the right place, as Mr. Lacey unquestionably 
is, must at least be a personage with an enormous influence on the 
world of cricket. 

Mr. Lacey was born at Wareham in Dorsetshire on October 19, 
1859. At what age he began to practise the game in which he was 
so greatly to distinguish himself is not known. When asked when 
he began to play he replies that he cannot remember a time when he 


1 Most of the illustrations are photographs of paintings in the possession of the 
M.C.C., and are here reproduced by kind permission. 
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did not, and at any rate when in due course he went to Sherborne 
School he speedily started to make a name for himself. Sherborne, 
as readers are probably aware, is famous for its cricket, indeed so 
good a judge as Ranjitsinhji has said that no school has a better 
cricket ground ; and, profiting by the instruction of a good coach, 
Green, a Lincolnshire professional, young Lacey soon came to the 
fore, knocking up no fewer than six innings of over a hundred in 
school matches during his last term, one against the County of 
Dorset. One of his contemporaries was Mr. W. H. Game, after- 
wards captain O.U.C.C., a mighty thrower, who compassed 


WAREHAM AND THE RIVER FROME 


116 yards with the ball when at school. Of course Walter Forbes 
threw 134, but he was altogether a marvel for a boy, as the record 
is 140 yards 2 feet. 

Nothing could well have seemed more certain than that 
Mr. Lacey, having gone to Caius College, Cambridge, would help to 
maintain the reputation of his University in the cricket-field, and it 
will never be quite understood why his obvious claims were for so 
long atime neglected. He played for his county, Hampshire, against 
Sussex in 1880, and made 7oruns on his first appearance; ina college 
match against Clare he scored 275; in two seasons his averages 
were 75 and 85; but still Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, who was then 
captain, apparently did not realise what sort of a man he was 
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MR. FRANCIS EDEN LACEY 
(Photograph by Dickinsons) 
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missing. It was not until 1882, Mr. Lacey’s fourth year, that he 
was at length chosen. Meantime he had played for Hampshire 
against Sussex, making 150 and 50 not out, and taking eleven 
wickets; he also did excellent service at the Oval one day on an 
almost impossible wicket, for though his score was only 28 it was the 
top of his side, and in his next match, against the M.C.C. at Lord’s, 
the Cambridge captain gave him his long-delayed ‘‘ blue.’’ Here 
the fates seemed to be against him, as in the first innings he had 
to goin just before the time for drawing stumps. The light was 
wretchedly bad, and a one-handed catch in the slips sent him back 
when he had scored only 5. But what he might have done in the 
second innings it is impossible to say, as he made the winning hit 


MARKET PLACE, WAREHAM 


when he had scored 39. What nervous work playing in such a con- 
test is was curiously shown in this match. One of the Oxford bats 
snicked the first ball he received, his partner called him to run, and 
he did so at top speed—towards the Pavilion! Mr. Lacey was at 
any rate appreciated by the cricket press, for we read just before the 
date of the University match: ‘‘ Thanks to the presence of Mr. 
F. E. Lacey and the Hon. M. G. Hawke, the team possesses greater 
batting strength than in the earlier matches.” Again, about a match 
against Sussex, a critic remarked: ‘‘ The batting of Mr. F. E. Lacey 
was certainly one of the features of the day, his style being remark- 
ably good and his hitting effective. He ran up his 70 in fairly quick 
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time and afterwards did some good service for his county in 
bowling. Ifthe University have eleven better players than he they 
must be a very hard nut to crack.” This, it should be remarked, 
was before he got his “‘ blue,’’ and is apparently meant as something 
like an expression of surprise that it had not already been bestowed 
upon him. 

All cricketers who play much have quaint experiences, and one 
which Mr. Lacey remembers occurred in the match Kingston Park 
v. The Incogniti. One of the latter went in, hit the first ball hard, 
and was well caught, when to his intense gratification the umpire 
gave it ‘‘no ball.” The next, a perfectly straight one, the batsman 
missed and it passed between the middle and off stump, without, 


GRAND JUBILEE MATCH, SUSSEX JU. KENT 
Original picture in Secretary's room at Lord's 


however, removing the bail; the stumps parted and came together 
again; whereupon, after these two extraordinary lets-off, the man 
proceeded to make a hundred. Another match which he recalls 
with amusement was at Leicester, between that county and Hants. 
The ground was fiery and most dangerous, and Woodcock, the 
Leicestershire professional, always a fast bowler, was at his very 
fastest. One after another nearly every one in the Hampshire 
eleven was hurt, Mr. Lacey receiving a cruelly hard blow on his 
hand. No ball would ever go where the bat intended to send it, 
if he were aiming for a long drive it probably went over long-slip’s 
head ; and the Leicestershire crowd were delighted. They considered 
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it the greatest possible fun, and yelled with delight when the 
Hants men caught it on the leg or the arm. Hants, however, had 
also a fast bowler in Mr. Christopher Heseltine, who was, indeed, 
phenomenal for the first few overs, and naturally his balls got up in 
much the same way. But this by no means struck the spectators 
as funny at all, and when any Leicestershire man got a hard knock 
cries of ‘“‘ Brute!” ‘‘ Take him off!’’ resounded from all parts of 
the ground. It makes all the difference whether your friends or your 
enemies are catching it. 

The Cambridge eleven in Mr. Lacey’s day naturally had its 
reverses as well as its successes, and it is perhaps no wonder that 
the team, good as it was, did not beat Surrey. Three of the Studds, 
besides Mr. Lacey, Mr. Martin Hawke, Mr. C. W. Wright, and 
Mr. P. J. de Paravacini, were in the eleven that opposed an extra- 
ordinarily strong Surrey combination, including Messrs. A. P. Lucas, 
W. W. Read, J. Shuter, E. O. Powell, W. E. Roller, together with 
Abel, Read, Barratt, and Pooley, who had the best of the light blues 
by seven wickets; but Cambridge appeared quite likely to have won 
their match with the M.C.C., having made 201 and 279 for six 
wickets, against the M.C.C.’s 148; those doing service for the latter 
being Messrs. A. N. Hornby, H. G. Tylecote, Mr. C. Booth, Barnes, 
Midwinter, Flowers, Sherwin, and Mycroft. The year 1884 found 
Mr. Lacey going very strong. For Hants v. Kent he made 211 and 
92 not out, his county average being 75°4, and his doughty deeds 
against the Kentish men were celebrated by the presentation to him 
of a bat, a silver plate on it bearing the inscription, ‘‘ Presented to 
Mr. F. E. Lacey by a few lovers of cricket in recognition of his 
masterly play in the match Kent v. Hampshire, 211 and g2 not out, 
June 1884.” This match took place on the 16th, 17th, and 18th, 
and on the 2oth and 21st the Gentlemen of Hampshire were opposed 
by the Zingari, Mr. Lacey knocking up 159 for his side. ‘‘ Not a 
bad week’s work: 462 for two completed innings,” a commentator 
in the press remarked. Against Somersetshire soon afterwards 
Mr. Lacey made exactly 100 out of a total of 645, and bowled the 
top scorer of the other side when he had made 57. 

It would be tedious to recapitulate all the big scores compiled 
about this time. Mr. Lacey did admirable service for his county 
and for various other teams, and at Southampton in 1887 achieved 
a feat which for several years held the field. ‘‘ Mr. F. E. Lacey,” 
we read, “did a fine performance for Hampshire against Norfolk. 
Going in first wicket down he carried his bat through the rest of the 
innings, making 323 out of a total of 559. Curiously enough, while 
this heavy scoring was going on at Southampton, at Lord’s the 
North v. South match was begun and completed, not one of the four 
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innings reaching 100, and the highest individual score being 23.” 
There was evident justification for another little paragraph which we 
read about this time: “ Mr. F. E. Lacey, the well-known Hamp- 
shire cricketer, is in rare form just now, for besides his huge total 
for his county v. Norfolk, on Saturday playing for Old Caians v. 
Caius College he scored 207.” It is not strange that a telegram 
should have reached him while playing at Southampton, running : 
“Will you go with New South Wales team to Australia? Will 
write particulars. James Lillywhite.” The recipient, however, was 
unable to take advantage of the offer. 

Mr. Lacey considers that he spoilt his bowling to a great extent 
by diverging into a variety of styles, but he appears nevertheless to 
have been decidedly effective in this department. Thus in 1886, 
playing for Longwood against the Free Foresters, he took five 
wickets for 15 runs in one innings, besides making 53, and playing 
against the Gentlemen of his county for the Zingari, six wickets for 
24 runs, two of them caught and bowled, besides catching the top 
scorer of the other side. Not being entirely a man of leisure, 
Mr. Lacey could not play as often as he probably would have 
wished. Nevertheless he managed to retain his form year after year. 
Going to Harrogate once to recuperate after a severe attack of illness 
he was induced to help in a match, and if the other side supposed 
that they had a feeble man to deal with they must have been sur- 
prised and disappointed, for he made 200 in the first innings and go 
in the second; so at least his old and close friend and Hampshire 
associate, Captain E. G. Wynyard, who has so often represented 
the county with him, tells me; Mr. Lacey thinks it was not so 
much, and the figures are not available. Captain Wynyard declares 
Mr. Lacey to have been “‘one of the finest hitters in the world, 
his off-driving being, in particular, superb.” His big score of 323 
was made in a little over three hours. How many centuries 
he has compiled altogether I do not know, but they must be numer- 
ous. Glancing through old records I find that for the Lyric Club 
(which mustered an extraordinarily powerful eleven, including 
Messrs. C. I. Thornton, F. R. Spofforth, W. L. Murdoch, Mr. H. F. 
de Paravacini, and Sir Timothy O’Brien) against the Free Foresters 
Mr. Lacey made 126 not out in July 18gt, and the following week, 
for the Bar v. the Army, 163. A few days later, representing the 
Hampshire Hogs against the Old Cliftonians, 152 not out was his 
contribution. Next year for the Lyric Club against the Will o° the 
Wisps he made 140 not out, and for Hampshire failed by three 
to achieve three figures. Against the Household Brigade in June 
1893 he hit up 147, and for the Hampshire Hogs against the Royal 
Military College three days afterwards 121. Against the Household 
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Brigade in 1895 he made 96, and for his county against Sussex 94. 
It should have been said that for several years Mr. Lacey captained 
the Hampshire team with excellent judgment, pulling it through 
difficulties at a troublous time in its history. 

In 1898—he was well up in the average of 1897—the secretary- 
ship of the Marylebone Cricket Club became vacant by the retire- 


TOSSING FOR INNINGS 
By R. James; fl. 1841-1851. From the M.C.C. Collection 


ment of Mr. C. Perkins, who had filled the position for the previous 
twenty years. A large number of applications had, it is almost 
needless to say, been received when the vacancy was announced, 
but the committee, after carefully considering the qualifications of 
the various candidates, unanimously recommended the present 
occupant of the office. Mr. Lacey was a barrister, an admirable 
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organiser, had amongst other things a special knowledge of estate 
management; and united to his practical experience of the game 
he was recognised as in all respects peculiarly fitted for the post. 
The writer of a history of the M.C.C. declares that “‘it is a club no 
longer, it is a national institution, and the strength of the affection 
and respect in which it is held was shown by the outburst of public 
feeling that took place when it was feared that the sacrilegious hand 
of the railway promoter was about to be laid upon its cherished turf.” 

The duties of the secretary of this “institution” are infinitely 
harder, more diverse and complicated, than can be generally 
imagined. Mr. Lacey is in his office at nine o’clock every morning, 
and a quarter of an hour later receives the foreman of the works to 
arrange the various things which have to be done in his department— 
building, repairs, carpentering, painting, &c. Dealing with the 
correspondence follows. On busy days there may not improbably 
be as many as five hundred letters, in answering which the secretary 
has the assistance of four clerks all the year round, with a couple of 
extra ones in the summer, when there is most to be done. At 11.30 
the refreshment clerk arrives for his first visit, a second being paid at 
six in the evening, for it has to be decided what bars and rooms are 
to be opened, and what staff is likely to be wanted—points which 
depend to no slight extent upon the weather; for if it should be 
very fine, and the matches prove to be attractive, crowds may be 
expected, whilst if the weather be threatening, or very wet, less 
provision will be necessary. Other heads of departments come at 
intervals: Tom Hearne with his little staff of six or seven men and a 
dozen boys in summer must receive directions from the secre- 
tary, and the printing department has also grown to considerable 
dimensions. 

Arranging matches, it will be seen, is only a portion of the 
work. All first-class fixtures are decided at a meeting of the 
county secretaries during the Cattle Show week, Mr. Lacey taking 
the chair. These county secretaries have previously made out the 
fixture list among themselves, after, of course, an enormous deal 
of correspondence, much of which is with Lord’s. With regard 
to other fixtures, if any club writes to ask for a match it is requested to 
name a manager whois to be responsible for the production of eight 
amateurs, the club finding three professionals ; and if a suitable and 
responsible manager undertakes the duties, the match is entered, 
members who wish to play writing their names, from the list of 
which the Committee select. Members can write their names for 
matches at Lord’s, but of course it is not possible that everyone 
who would like to play can do so. It not seldom happens that the 
Secretary has to decide important questions which suddenly arise. 
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If at the eleventh hour, for instance, a man goes out in the Gentle- 
men and Players there is no one to whom Mr. Lacey can refer at 
the moment as to the choice of a substitute, and he has necessarily 
to act on his own initiative. The allotting of and balloting for 
umpires is another business. Some time since Mr. Lacey suggested 
a rule to the effect that ‘‘an umpire who has been qualified to play 
for a county shall not stand in a match where that county is play- 
ing;” but he is now inclined to think that this was not needed, 
believing that bias amongst umpires is practically unknown, and 
that an umpire is not fit to do duty for any match if he is likely to 
be moved by prejudice in any special one. The question of sending 
elevens abroad and receiving them in England is another matter 
which leads to an enormous correspondence, for foreigners do not 
care for teams unless they come out under the zgis of the M.C.C. 
At the present time elevens are being discussed to visit Australia, 
Philadelphia, and, if possible, Paris. 

Test matches played in England are arranged by the Board of 
Control, which is selected partly from the Committee of the M.C.C. 
and partly from the counties. Here, of course, is much work for 
Mr. Lacey, as also in connection with the Advisory County Cricket 
Committee, which is made up of one member from each of the first- 
class counties and three representing the minor counties, with 
the President of the M.C.C. doing duty as chairman. Various 
matters pertaining to county cricket constantly come up before the 
M.C.C., whose advice is always being asked on all sorts of points. 
The Club has been criticised for not more strenuously taking the 
lead and originating reforms, but it goes chiefly on the principle of 
carrying out what seem to be the wishes of representative bodies, 
and is altogether indisposed to make any radical change in the rules 
which govern the game without pressure, or at any rate the utter- 
ance of a distinct wish, by the counties and the great cricket 
associations of the world. 

Besides the Committees named there are five Sub-Committees, 
Finance, Tennis, Property and Works—the Marylebone Club estate 
extends over some twenty acres and includes many houses and 
buildings—Refreshments, and Cricketing Selection. Members of 
these are usually members of the M.C.C. Committee. Mr. Lacey, 
in spite of the multifarious calls upon his time, has lately organised 
some boys’ classes. Young enthusiasts, many of whom bear well- 
known names in the cricketing world, go at allotted hours to practise 
with the professionals attached to the club. As for the young 
bowlers, before any are engaged Mr. Lacey tests their capacity by 
taking the bat himself; and, by the way, with regard to his big 
scores of former times, it must never be forgotten that wickets 
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twenty years back were vastly inferior to the present perfected— 
some people think over-perfected—pitches. If Dr. W. G. Grace 
had been in his prime twenty years later than he was Mr. Lacey 
believes that he would never have been got out, so perfectly did he 
watch and time the ball; but not seldom the ground beat him. 


THE BATSMAN 


Portrait of Fuller Pilch drawn from life by G. F. Watts, R.A. 
From the M.C.C. Collection 


What applies to Dr. W.G. Grace applies also to the other cricketers 
of the ’80’s. 

On the vexed question of the scoring for the County Cricket 
Championship Mr. Lacey is not an exception to the well-nigh 
universal opinion that it is far from satisfactory; but if a more 
reasonable system is to be adopted it is for the counties to show 
that they desire a change, and to say exactly what they would prefer. 
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The M.C.C. Secretary would for his own part rather see matches 
decided on the result of the first innings than not finished in three 
days. He maintains, indeed, that a game of cricket primarily means 
one innings a side. Each man has had his chance of making a score, 
and made it or failed; a second innings was instituted to counteract 


THE BOWLER 


Portrait of Alfred Mynn drawn from life by G. F. Watts, R.A. 
From the M.C.C. Collection 


the effect of luck. By some mischance a man might be unable to 
exhibit his true form at a single visit to the wicket; but he might 
also have bad luck at a second attempt, and so three innings would 
lead to a juster proof of the ability of the sides than two, 
and four than three. In the counting of points he thinks there is 
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much to be said for the reckoning of one for the result of the first 
innings in an incompleted match and three for a win outright. 

Mr. Lacey made his mark as a football player, and was goal- 
keeper for Cambridge v. Oxford in the Association match at the 
Oval in 1881, but he likewise played—and preferred—Rugby. He was 
a good runner and a winner over hurdles as well as ‘‘ on the flat,”’ 
and is a more than average good shot and golfer. He is liked and 
respected by equals and subordinates, few men have more sincerely 


THE CUT 
By G. F. Watts, R.A. From the M.C.C. Collection 


attached friends, and the example of his conscientious work ensures 
good service for the staff he so ably governs. 

Mr. Lacey once had knowledge of a ghostly experience, and it 
is so seldom one can trace such a story to its source that I am 
tempted to quote the strange experience. 

“In the spring of 1889 I was staying at Etive with my father 
and my cousin Gilbert —-—”’ (The name of the narrator need not 
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be given). ‘* One evening about nine o’clock I was in a dark 
room with Elliot changing photographic plates, having carefully 
excluded all light for the purpose. He was sitting a short distance 
off, and suddenly said, ‘Take care, cover your plates; here’s a 
lot of light.’ I covered the plates and went to him. Shining up 
from the flooring near the wall, where the carpet did not reach, were 
three or four lines of strong light, each about a yard long and 
upwards of an inch wide, and distant from each other about a foot. 
The light was like that of a lamp or candles, and shone up about a 
foot from the floor. I sent Gilbert to fetch my father. When he came 
it was getting fainter and gradually vanished, having lasted from five 
to ten minutes from the time we first saw it. We brought lights and 
examined the whole of that part of the castle carefully. The room itself 
opened on to a long passage which was unlighted except by a small oil 
lamp at the far end, from which we found that no light could possibly 
penetrate into the room. The boards of the floor of the room itself 
were narrow and closely fitting. The lines of light followed the 
direction of the boards but did not correspond with the joinings. 
While the light lasted we all three tried experiments with it. When 
we put a foot or a hand into it, the light after being broken fora 
moment joined again above the obstruction. 

“Immediately below this room are two old stone vaulted 
chambers, which at that time were in the hands of workmen, and 

he door leading into them had been left firmly closed with a bar of 
wood which it took some time and trouble to remove. 

“In the following year, under the floor of the vaulted room 
directly below the spot where the light had appeared, were found 
some bones including those of a woman and a child.” 

Readers must interpret this as they please. 

In 1890 Mr. Lacey married Lady Helen Carnegie, daughter of 
the late Lord Northesk. 
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A STRANGE EXPERIENCE WITH OVES 
AMMON 


BY LT.-COL. P. R. BAIRNSFATHER 


I HAVE often wondered if any one else ever had the colossal patience, 
or, as it may be accounted, the colossal stupidity, to sit for two mortal 
hours, as I once did, over a dead animal in the firm belief that he 
was alive all the time. And not only to sit in a casual or restful 
way, but absolutely, or as absolutely as one could make it, motion- 
less and silent, and in no comfortable position. Add to this that the 
anxiety during all the time was of the intensest order, attention 
continually on the strain—rifle grasped and finger on trigger lest the 
creature should be up and off before I could get in the fatal shot. 
Altogether a most absurd performance, a conclusion very clearly 
brought home to myself after the event; yet it is this incident of 
many which I look back upon as not only the strangest but also the 
most thrilling of my experience. 

But I have never been able to tell the story. Others I have 
been able to put in acceptable form, but this one has ever baffled me 
at the very outset. Not that the tale presents any difficulty in the 
plain telling, or that I have forgotten any of the facts. But it is 
that the interest, and the vindication of my own conduct in the 
affair, depend so much on an effective presentment of the point of 
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view, and what I have so greatly doubted is the possession of the 
gift to pass on this interest to others, to make others see and feel as 
I saw and felt myself—a proposition at least as difficult and as 
unusual of attainment as the well-known converse. With this note 
of diffidence I shall make the attempt once more. 

But, that the final situation may be in some measure appreci- 
ated, a rehearsal of some preliminary happenings and aspirations 
seems to be a clear necessity. For only in this way may the gradual 
working of my feelings towards the ultimate climax have a chance 
of being understood, or the sympathy I crave for resulting strange 
conduct be hoped for. 

It had long been my dream to bag a good Ovis Ammon, that 
lordly ram of Tibet, now, and even then, growing so scarce and hard 
to obtain. I had already, after many delightful wanderings, secured 
specimers of almost all other Himalayan game animals, but the 
opportunity and the long leave for an expedition to far Tibet had 
been tedious in coming. It came at last, and my preparations were 
elaborate and ambitious. I was not to follow any well-known path, 
but to strike out on the tracks of a recent adventurous explorer to 
Tibet, and my hunting ground was to be in the forbidden land 
beyond the Kashmir border—forbidden not only by the Chinese 
Government and the Tibetan people, but also by our own authorities. 
I bought a caravan of baggage ponies, laid in supplies for two 
months, and was all ready to start in high hope, when events 
happened which it is needless to explain. I was peremptorily for- 
bidden to cross the frontier, and the whole arrangement came to 
nought. There was nothing now for it but to accept my fate and 
make for one of the hackneyed and much shot-out districts, still in 
Tibet, but on the Kashmir side of the frontier. 

This was a bad beginning, and I knew that success could now in 
no case be other than very moderate. Still, it was my only chance, 
and there was hope of a head or two. So I set forth with the usual 
resolve that it should not be for lack of perseverance or hard toil if 
I failed. Besides Oves Ammon, the district I was bound for was 
known still to hold a fair share of Tibetan antelope, some burhel 
(another wild sheep), and there was just the off chance ofa yak. 
At least so said my old shikari, one of those simple and ultra- 
hopeful souls whom one often meets with among this class—who 
cannot bring themselves to believe in the deplorable diminution of 
the game since their young days, and who are therefore ever on the 
look-out for the herds in the old places—a trait of character of 
supreme usefulness, as I was to find. For without this old man and 
his unflagging hope and dogged perseverance I know that my 
patience and energy could not have been proof against the trials of 
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the long dreary days and weary fruitless searchings which were in 
store. I should have utterly collapsed and fled from the awful 
monotony of the terrible barren land long before the day of success 
arrived. 

Tibet has often been described, but a word here will not come 
amiss to the uninitiated, and may, let me hope, serve to help out that 
justification for my subsequent conduct, in which, as said, lies a 
great part of the pith of this story. Imagine a vast, lonesome land, 
treeless, shrubless, of a uniform dusty brown, and to the casual eye 
absolutely waterless and utterly barren; a waste of sand or soft dry 
gravel, and to human sight and for all reasonable human purposes 
limitless inextent. This at an awesome general height of 15,000 ft., 
the passes and higher elevations rising to 18,000 and 20,000; the 
slopes not steep, but monotonously rounded, worn by centuries of 
severe weathering, soft and friable to the summits. No human 
habitations, and no_ shelter from the burning sun or the sudden 
fierce storms of wind and rain or snow, terribly frequent even in 
summer, but having no seeming effect on the universal aridness, 
and producing no resultant greenery! How do animals exist at all 
in such aland? The question may well beasked. But the described 
aspect must be taken as a general impression only. Nearer acquaint- 
ance will disclose a faintly green patch here and there on a hillside 
where some hidden spring has oozed to the surface; there are real 
streams of water in the main valleys, and trickling tributaries, albeit 
few and far between, find their way to these down the smaller 
depressions, nourishing scant patches of grass in places. But it is 
the burtse plant which saves the situation, a kind of wild sage ap- 
parently requiring no moisture for its growth. There is considerable 
abundance of this, which forms the main support of the animals, a 
diet wholly inadequate, not to say uneatable, to our way of thinking. 
Yet the animals here—the Ovis Ammon, the burhel, the antelope, 
and especially the kyang (wild ass)—are seen to be as beautiful and 
sleek and swift as anywhere else; and not only so, but, stranger still 
to say, are the largest of their kind. Surely a marvel in adaptation 
to hard conditions. 

Such ameliorations, it is to be noted, however, come very little 
in evidence, and scarcely serve at all to mitigate the general impres- 
sion as described. And though the land is indeed a fascinating one, 
deeply fascinating in its immensity, its loneliness, in its very barren- 
ness and monotony, yet this is a feeling engendered mainly in the 
novelty of first acquaintance and contrast. No mere sentimental 
fascination could be proof against the dull weariness of hope con- 
stantly deferred and a quest unattained. And when the days ran on 
to weeks, and the weeks to months, without even getting sight of the 
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big ram I had come for, surely it may be imagined how the terrible 
monotony of the daily round, the daily tale of no success, to say 
nothing of the daily sameness of the poor camp fare, would at, last 
prevail, and despair and disgust hold sway. Easy also is it to 
conceive how well such adverse fate would have prepared me for 
fullest appreciation of a turn of fortune, and how loath I should 
be to let slip the smallest chance of success. In such mood was it 
then, when the long two months were drawing to a close, and the 
time had come to give up, that I began the backward trudge over 
the same weary waste, hope and energy almost dead within me. 
But if such were my own unworthy condition, not so the old shikari. 
Admirable old man, I shall not easily forget the untiring persever- 
ance with which he continued the search! Day after day when, 
having been at it from early morn, I would towards evening so easily 
persuade myself that I had satisfied the requirements of duty—for it 
had come to this now—and earned a rest and a cup of tea, he would 
ask for my field glasses and trudge off alone to have one more look 
round. 

That he returned each time disappointed and in a state of 
physical collapse seemed to have no effect, no power to decrease his 
energy or dull the edge of hope for next day. It was on one of these 
occasions—I having in the afternoon, as had become my unworthy 
custom, succumbed to the seduction of a restful pipe—that after 
quite a short absence I saw him returning at what appeared to bea 
faster pace than his usual old man’s shuffle, an unwonted lurch in 
his gait which might betoken excitement. And a closer view, sure 
enough, discovered a broad grin on his wrinkled old face, his small, 
black eyes sparkling with satisfaction. ‘‘ Come along, Sahib, I have 
seen something!’’ With a spring I am on my legs in a moment, 
and follow the old fellow in eager anticipation, with excitement now 
far in advance of his. But he has nothing definite to tell, and, 
honest soul, will admit to no more than having seen some animals 
he took to be Oves: too far off to distinguish horns, but one, from 
the colour, he believed to be an old ram. Not too reassuring, but 
having got to know the old man, it was enough to put new life into 
me. We had not far to go, and were soon inspecting the herd 
through the glasses. There were only three of them, still far off 
and high up, but I soon made out that all were males, and the 
general verdict pronounced two to be big and one small. The 
approach seemed no easy matter, and we were discussing plans, 
when down came the whole three straight towards us. This made 
matters more promising, but still there was room for many a slip. 
For they soon stopped, still high up, and there was no cover, 
nothing but the smoothly-rounded undulations of the mountain spurs. 
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Taking advantage of a side depression, we made our way 
upwards and nearer. Now there was a ridge to be looked over 
from which the herd might be visible, though hardly near yet—a 
bare, rounded ridge like the rest, with no stone or bush for conceal- 
ment. Cautiously and slowly we crawl towards the top; as the 
herd were above us we might be seen at anymoment. Bare-headed, 
and senses all on the strain, anxiously we scan every bit of hillside 
as it comes into view. Nothing for a time; then suddenly, as fate 
would have it, they appear from round a shoulder, now almost on a 
level with us, and within easy range. But we have instantly 
realised that we too are in full view. What was to be done? Was 
ever situation more tantalising ? Here was what I had toiled for, 
and longed for—a fine old ram staring me in the face, yet I durst not 
move to put the rifle up. I felt as if I must not wink an eyelid. 
Surely it was not to be only a galloping shot after all; that would 
in all likelihood mean a miss, and hopes blasted once more! In a 
fierce whisper I threaten direst penalties if so much as a finger 
were moved, and hardly breathing we lie prone, trying to burrow 
into the ground. But all seemed to go right to-day, and we had 
not long to wait. First one and then another of the herd began 
quietly to graze, and seemed quite unsuspicious. Here was my 
chance, and I was not slow in taking it. 

Now this is what happened, as recorded in my diary that 
same evening: Quietly but quickly getting the bead on the biggest 
ram, I fired. No stampede of the herd, as, according to all prece- 
dent, should have followed; hardly a start of surprise even from the 
one fired at. ‘‘Oh, wah! you have missed, Sahib; I saw the bullet 
strike just under him.”’ I, too, had seen the sand fly up, and I failed 
to catch the sound of the well-known thud which so satisfactorily 
proclaims a hit. Yet I could have sworn the aim was true. While 
[ was cautiously reloading the big fellow walked leisurely towards us, 
and before I was ready had disappeared in the hollow ground below 
our ridge. So my next shot was hastily directed at what I judged 
the next in size, and then, hardly thinking now of precaution as to 
movement, a cartridge was quickly rammed home to be ready for 
No. 1, he being by far the most desirable of the lot. It was, from 
the configuration of the ground, impossible for him to escape with- 
out being seen, and, of course, it was to be supposed that the whole 
herd must be off now. But not a bit of it! Glancing across at the 
original place I saw that my second shot, which I knew was a hit, 
had only broken the thigh of No. 2. He was limping about show- 
ing very little concern, and No. 3 still kept him company. Still 
there was not a sign of our first friend. What could it mean? 
Were they all bewitched, or was it simply that this was their day of 
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fate, as the shikari afterwards explained it? Even tame sheep 
would have been off for less provocation, and these Oves Ammon, as 
I knew, have the reputation of being the most wary and timid of 
all game animals; not only reckoned the hardest to approach, but 
when alarmed described as going off at an astonishing pace, nor 
halting, even to look back, for a day’s journey—a point, let me here 
say, to be noted as an argument in vindication of my subsequent 
conduct. 

This was the rapid train of thought as we lay very still, watch- 
ing for any change in the situation, rifle ready for the big fellow. 
Nothing happening, after five minutes the suspense became unbear- 
able. Though at the risk of setting the whole herd off, I simply had 
to see what had become of him. Slowly we squirmed forward inch 
by inch, and very soon, by craning my neck, I caught sight of his 
horns, then made out the whole body. He was lying down, head 
towards us, and had all the appearance of being quite at his ease. 
‘* Asleep,” whispered the shikari. It seemed more than absurd, but 
I was by this time ready to believe anything. Anyhow, a shot now 
would make a certain end without difficulty, but the great horns 
seemed entirely to cover the body, or at all events all vital parts. 
I was loath to run the risk of shattering one of these, and thus after 
all spoil my only specimen. So it was determined to wait, and we 
again slipped back out of sight and lay motionless once more. 

From our position we could just see the top of the horns, and 
every now and then these would be gently moved, a quite natural 
movement we thought, as if the animal were changing to a more com- 
fortable attitude or quietly brushing aside a fly. So here we were 
fixed in this strange position, in full view of the two smaller ones 
about a hundred yards on the other side of the ravine, and the big 
one lying below us—asleep! No thought of any protracted wait at 
first crossed my mind. I expected the crisis to come at any moment, 
and lay alert and ready. But the minutes passed and ran on to an 
hour without any change, except that the horns of the big fellow had 
ceased to move—only a further confirmation now of deeper sleep. 
The other two meanwhile would occasionally lie down, occasionally 
nibble at the burtse plants—still apparently quite at their ease, still 
bewitched. Thus yet another hour went by—I had a watch on my 
wrist and could see without moving; the shades of evening began to 
fall, and I was far from camp. The play had to end, and it was to 
become still more of a farce before all was over. My plan now was 
first to shoot the wounded small one, then at once get ready for our 
big friend when he should start from his sleep. I fired, and the 
bullet sped true. The young Ovis dropped in his tracks. But the big 
one still slept on. Nor did the other young one make any attempt 
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to escape. More bewildered than ever, I had now to determine on 
the next move. I still would not risk spoiling the horns; so there 
was nothing for it but to stalk cautiously round until I could get a 
clear shot past the horn at the heart. It was with trembling limbs 
that the move was made, foot by foot, finger on trigger lest the 
sleeping beauty should suddenly awake. At last we were broadside 
on. I took careful aim and fired. Not a move! It will hardly be 
believed, but even now the truth, though at last suspected, was not 
driven home. I actually fired once more. Still he slept on as before, 
and it was only now that the certain conviction flashed on my dis- 
ordered brain that this for these two long hours had been the sleep 
of death: that the first shot had been no miss, and the moving of 
the horns was the last agony. I found all three bullet-holes within 
an inch of each other, all through the heart ! 

If ever there was a case of ‘‘ hypnotism by suggestion,” surely 
this was one. Two ideas, both coming from the wise old shikari, in 
whom I had all along had greatest faith, had simply burned them- 
selves into my mind from the first, and in spite of obvious absurdity 
remained fixed to the dramatic end. After he had pronounced the 
words, I never questioned that I had missed, or that the Ovis had in 
very truth gone to sleep in the very presence of his enemies. The 
strange behaviour of the remainder of the herd went far to assist 
and confirm this last delusion, and my extreme anxiety not to throw 
away this my one chance of an Ovis Ammon head did the rest. I 
charged the old man with being responsible for the whole fiasco. But 
he could not see my point of view. To him fate was sufficient to 
explain everything. 

Strange to say, a few days afterwards I actually bagged two 
more Oves—at the very last possible place, for the next morning 
brought us to human habitations once more. The credit was again 
wholly due to the tireless old shikari, although I did my part also 
in making no mistake over the two shots, the bullets going straight 
home at nothing under 200 yards. 

So in sport do the strokes of good fortune, like the opposites, 
often come more than singly when least expected or, as it would 
seem, when least deserved. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF GOLF AND CRICKET 
A COMPARATIVE RESEARCH 
The Argument Verified by Action-photographs 


II1.—THE POSITION, BALANCE, AND WEIGHT 
OF THE BODY 


BY GEORGE W. BELDAM 


In the previous article we saw that finger-grip has a beneficial effect 
upon the wrist movement, and now we shall realise that initial wrist 
action has a like influence upon the balance of the body by placing 
it under more complete control, and thus causing a firmer stance in 
both games. Mr. F. E. Lacey’s views on the Grace-Fry controversy 
on this subject go to the root of the whole matter when he says : 
** Both games are, at their best, wrist games, the body being more 
of a hindrance than a help, if its weight interferes in any way with 
the free play of the wrists.” The truth is, it is wrists versus arms. 
Wrist initiation, as described in the last article, precludes the 
interference of the body; arm initiation lures the body into the 
stroke with dire effect. In the former case the body is kept under 
control, or perhaps it is better to say it has no inclination to assert 
itself until the right moment, and can be regulated at will. It is 
worth noticing that all the best players in both games assume a 
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preliminary body position, with the centre of gravity well back, and 
this preliminary position or balance of the body is kept throughout 
the upward stroke, preventing the tendency to overbalance on the 
toes, which is so detrimental to good driving in both games. The 
body is then likely to follow into the stroke as a natural sequence, 


FIG. 13. THE STANCE—PRELIMINARY BALANCE OF THE BODY, 
WEIGHT BACK ON THE HEELS 
In golf and cricket the preliminary balance of the body is important. 
The principle of the weight being back on the heels, and not forward on 
the toes, applies to both games. When the weight is at the commence- 
ment of the stroke forward on the toes, the balance of the body is more 


always a fraction of a second behind the club or bat, and not before, 
as is so often the case when arm work is in evidence. 

The photographs of J. H. Taylor and G. H. Hirst both show 
an open stance, i.e. the right leg is in advance of the left. The 
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balance seems to be much more easily and naturally adjusted than 
would be the case with the square stance ; whether in golf or cricket 
the square stance is more liable to cause overbalancing on the toes, 
and it is more of an effort to keep the weight back on the heels. 
James Braid and others strongly advocate the weight in the 


G: Hirst 
FIG. I4. THE STANCE—PRELIMINARY BALANCE OF THE BODY, 
WEIGHT BACK ON THE HEELS 
easily upset. In the photographs the stance in each case is open, 
i.e. the right foot is in advance of the left. This position gives a much 
better poise and balance, and makes it more difficult for the body to 
overbalance on the toes. 


stance being kept well back on the heels, and the photographs ot 
most of the best batsmen show them to be following out the same 
principle. 

Of course, one must guard against exaggeration in anything, 
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but the general principle may be deduced that the weight should 
not be on the toes, or the body will be unsteady throughout the 
stroke. Especially is it essential that the body should be well under 
control at the moment of impact; this is a familiar fact to golfers, 
and its importance is recognised by a great many cricketers. If the 
body be lurching forward at the moment of impact, it is clear that it 
will be in front of the club head, and a good deal of the power in 
the stroke will be wasted. There are, of course, strokes both in golf 
and cricket where it is necessary to keep the ball low, and then the 
body is allowed to move slightly forward just before the stroke is 


BrERNARD SAYERS 
FIG. I5.—KEEPING THE BALL LOW AT GOLF 

These two photographs show Bernard Sayers playing a running-up shot at 
golf, and K. S. Ranjitsinhji driving a ball low, or along the ground, at cricket. 
A casual glance will reveal a marked similarity in their movements. The 
weight of the body was undoubtedly in each case thrown forward at or about 
the moment of impact. The wrists also have acted in similar fashion, the 
right turning over the left. This combined movement of body and wrist tends 


made; indeed, in golf the stance is adjusted so that the body is 
already well in front of the ball (Figs. 15 and 16). But to allow the 
body to move forward with the specific object of keeping the ball 
low is a very different timing movement from that which takes 
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place when the body is rushed forward before the club or bat me ets 
the ball. 

Again, there is really much similarity in the methods employed 
to “lift”? a ball at cricket and to ‘‘ pitch” a ball at golf. The 
weight at the moment of impact is well back—on the right leg, 
the object being to let the club or bat come through, so that 
its extremity leaves the ground quicker than in the ordinary 
strokes. The reverse of this is likewise true in golf and cricket, viz., 
when the ball is to be kept along the ground or low, the end of the 
bat or club head travels as close to the ground as possible after 


K. S. RANJITSINHJI 
FIG. 16.—KEEPING THE BALL LOW AT CRICKET 

to keep the ball down and make it travel at a great pace on pitching. In 
golf the stance is taken up with the body more forward, and this causes 
the club to follow through as much as possible with the club head close to 
the ground. The same action takes place at cricket, and the bat follows 
through as close to the ground as possible on account of the weight being 
thrown forward at or just before the moment of impact. 


impact, and the fact of the weight being thrown slightly forward 
helps this result. Of course it must be borne in mind that what has 
been said with regard to this point applies only when the ball is 
timed properly. Let a batsman make the stroke too soon, and 
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although the weight is forward the ball will in all probability be 
lifted. 

The following principles may be applied to both golf and 
cricket :—(1) The weight back, and the ball is lifted into the air; 
(2) The weight forward, and the ball is kept low; (3) The weight 
equally distributed, and a ball having a trajectory somewhere 
between (1) and (2) is the result. 

I just briefly mentioned footwork in my former article, remark- 


L. M. BaLtFour MELVILLE 
Fic. 17.—THE BALANCE OF THE BODY IN THE FOLLOW-THROUGH 
AT GOLF 

There is a marked similarity in the finishes as shown in these two 
photographs; but it is less evident in the upward movement in both 
games. The body in each case has turned on the toe of the right foot, 
and is facing the line of flight of the ball. Had the right foot been 
kept firmly planted, as in the preliminary position, the body-turn 


ing that when the wrists are working properly, both in cricket 
and golf, it will be found that the feet immediately become more 
sympathetic, and work in unison. If one’s footwork at cricket is 
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correct, it does not by any means follow that the wrists initiated the 
movement of the bat; but if the latter be the case, then footwork is 
more likely to be automatically correct. And this also applies to golf. 

One cannot very well compare footwork in the two games, 
except to notice there is a similarity in the follow-through, and that 
in both games the weight is transferred from one leg to the other. 
For as one ball is moving and the other stationary, it will easily be 
seen that the footwork must differ. 


R. E. Foster 
FIG. 18.—THE BALANCE OF THE BODY IN THE FOLLOW-THROUGH 
AT CRICKET 
would have been checked, and the follow-through clipped. The 
body in each photograph is well poised and balanced, and this would 
hardly have been possible had the preliminary position of the body 
not been a well-balanced one. 


I have stated that there is much more similarity in those 
photographs of golfers and cricketers which show the finishes of the 
various strokes, than in those where the upward movements are 
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seen (see Figs. 17 and 18). The reason of this is that in order to 
get the best results in each case the body movement must come in 
at the right moment, and hence we see the turn on the ball of the 
right toe in both games. This turn enables the right side of the 
body to come through freely, and prevents all danger of the follow- 
through being clipped. In fact, in some strokes at cricket the right 


EDWARD BLACKWELL 
FIG. I9.—A SIMILARITY IN THE DRIVES AT GOLF AND CRICKET 

Although the point of view of the camera in each case is slightly 
different, yet there is an undoubted similarity in the action of these two 
long drivers at golf and cricket. Place a golf club in C. B. Fry's hands and 
it might be James Braid as I have often seen him. But E. Blackwell's 
photograph makes a good substitute—for I cannot find the negative which 
shows Braid in this characteristic attitude. The dropping of the right 
shoulder is no doubt made with the object of getting down to the ball, but 


leg often leaves the ground and continues the follow-through. I 
have been told that famous golfer young Tom Morris used to indulge 
in some such movement, only of course in a very minor degree. 
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But whether this would have a beneficial effect on the golfing stroke 
is rather an open question. 

In cricket, however, this follow-through of the body—or allow- 
ing the body to move in the direction of the stroke—is a most 
important principle. The stroke may be made quite correctly so far 
as wrist initiation is concerned, but if the weight of the body be not 


C. B. Fry 
FIG. 20.—A SIMILARITY IN THE DRIVES AT GOLF AND CRICKET 

it is evident how well the body in each case is following the club or bat and 
is ‘allowed in’ and not rushed forward. C. B. Fry is slightly pulling a 
ball from the off to the on side of the wicket, and the face of the bat is 
consequently turning over through the action of the wrists. Curiously 
enough, if I remember rightly, E. Blackwell pulled his drive slightly. It 
must be remembered that these two photographs do not show finishes, both 
players being midway towards the finish. 


following in the direction of the stroke the effectiveness of the shot 
must suffer. Above all, this following through with the body in 


harmony with the proper application of the wrists gives direction to 
MM 
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the stroke. Fail in this, and the stroke is clipped, with consequent 
lack of direction and force. The photographs showing a firm-footed 
drive at cricket are as near as possible similar to those showing the 
drive at golf, both as regards the distribution of weight, and also the 
turn on the ball of the right toe (Figs. 19 and 20). What has been 
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J. H. 


FIG. 2I1.—‘‘ THE PULL” AT GOLF 

The principles which govern ‘the pull’’ at golf and cricket are 
almost identical. They include a combined movement of the wrists and 
body-turn. The right wrist starts turning over the left at the moment 
of impact, and gradually continues to do so till the finish of the stroke ; 
the body moves towards the intended direction of the ball’s flight. 
J. H. Taylor has allowed the right side to come well through and round, 
to ensure the pull taking place nearer the end than the beginning of the 
flight; when this body movement is checked, the pull takes place nearer 


said about the weight of the body bzing back on the right leg if it 
is required to lift the ball well into the air does not preclude the 
right side of the body turning on the ball of the right foot. It simply 
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comes to this: the body turns on the right foot whether the weight 
is forward or back, but in the former case the follow-through is 
somewhat freer and more clearly perceived. 

Another point of similarity comes out clearly in those photo- 


K. S. RANJITSINHJI 
FIG. 22.-—‘‘' THE PULL” AT CRICKET 

the beginning. In cricket the pull usually takes place at the beginning 
of the flight, but the same principle as to body movement applies. 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji is seen pulling a ball pitched outside the off-stump on 
to the on-side. The right side of the body is not so far through 
as Taylor's, and the pull has been executed principally through wrist 
action—but the ball must have gone well into the ‘country,’ as the 
weight is decidedly back. Compare the action of the wrists in each 
case. 


graphs showing the pull stroke. The photographs reproduced show 

K.S. Ranjitsinhji and J. H. Taylor making this shot (Figs. 21 and 22). 

In point of fact there is practically the same principle underlying 
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the execution of each stroke as shown by these experts. That 
principle is that the right wrist begins to turn freely over the 


FIG. 23.—THE POSITION OF THE RIGHT ELBOW AT GOLF— 
ALSO A NOTE ON FOOTWORK 

In golfing literature there has been a good deal written about the 
position of the right elbow in the upward movement. One open 
champion was most emphatic that it should be close to the side, whilst 
an amateur champion was equally certain it should be away from it. 
The position taken by the right elbow should, in my opinion, be the 
cause of initial wrist movement of the club or bat, then it will be found 
to be close to the right side. The two photographs show two exponents 
who undoubtedly get a great amount of wrist power into their strokes, 
and in both cases the right elbow is close to the side, and not away from 


left at the moment of impact, till at the finish it has turned com- 
pletely over. 


J. H. TayLor 
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In Ranjitsinhji’s photograph the ball was outside the off stump, 
and hence the left leg has been placed as near the line of flight as 


K. S. RANJITSINHJI 
FIG. 24.—THE POSITION OF THE RIGHT ELBOW AT CRICKET— 
ALSO A NOTE ON FOOTWORK 

it. The body in each case is also well balanced. K.S. Ranjitsinhji has 
advanced the left foot so that he is already in a well-balanced position 
for the stroke intended, but this movement of the left foot is but a 
fraction of a second in advance of impact. A similar movement will take 
place in J. H. Taylor’s stroke, the left foot coming firmly on to the ground 
if anything just before impact. The photographs were taken at 
part of a second, and the danger of analysing action-photographs 
lies in forgetting this fact; ancther fraction of a second and the ball is 
gone! 


possible, and the weight being rather back the ball has been lifted 
as well as pulled, though the right side has come well round. 


: 
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In J. H. Taylor's photograph the right side of the body has 
come freely through and round, in order to get the pull on towards 
the end of the ball’s flight; for had the body not come right through, 
the pull on the ball would have taken place nearer the beginning of the 
flight. At cricket the pull usually takes place almost immediately 
after impact, and hence the body does not come so far round and 
through. 

When I come to review what has been written in these pages, 
I cannot help thinking it all tends to one great principle—that of 
using the wrists. Let the wrists initiate the movement of the club 
or bat, and the player holds the key which will open the doors of 
both games and greatly simplify all methods. 

I have stated the facts as I conceive them, not only by deduc- 
tion from the photographs, but also from close observation of the 
methods used in actual play. I have not come to these conclusions 
in a few minutes ; they are the result of some years of consideration, 
although it is only within the past few months that I have been 
convinced and felt justified in committing my views to print, after 
verifying for myself the truth of these principles. I do not deny 
that cricket and golf can be played well in many different ways, but 
what I state emphatically is that these are the principles which 
govern the finest players in each game—those who, it will be con- 
ceded, get the best results with the least apparent effort, and who 
therefore get and give the greatest pleasure. And I think to achieve 
the highest results the wrists must initiate the movement of the club 
or bat—the principles of both games are very similar—and I believe 
the arguments used are fully borne out by the action-photographs, 
which were not taken with the express purpose of proving any such 
result. 

The articles will conclude next month with ‘“ The Effect of 
Cricket on Golf, and vice versa.” 


q 


STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 
XXVII.—A MISSFIRE 
A TALE OF MONTE CARLO 
BY PEYTON WREY 


TRENTE-SIX, trente-deux. Rouge gagne et couleur.” So says 
the croupier, out comes the rake, and Morson’s pile of louis is swept 
away with the rest. He rises from the table, a dark, clean-shaven 
man of thirty-five or so, at whom you glance twice, wondering, if you 
are a bit of a physiognomist, whether there is or is not a suggestion 
of furtive cunning in his eyes. 

‘Had enough? Shall we go?” inquired Wynne, a younger 
man, light complexioned, with a small upturned moustache, who had 
just come up and stood behind the other’s chair watching the play as 
the last cards were dealt. ‘‘ No luck?” he continued. 

“Can't do right!” the other replied. ‘‘ I was playing for runs, 
and never saw so many alternations. Then I tried for them, and 
there came a run of thirteen red. I shouldn’t have had the pluck to 
leave it all down, but it would have been a lovely haul even if I’d 


watered it.” 
They passed through the Atrium, down the steps, and turned 


round to the terrace, where was the usual throng, strolling up and 
down, leaning on the balustrade gazing on to the bright blue waters 
of the Mediterranean, or seated and intent on their journals. 

There is the shabby little old man who lives at a third-rate hotel 
on the Condamine and plays maximums. Some well-known English 
owners of racehorses are deep in conversation, not improbably 
about the runners for an approaching steeplechase at Nice; smartly 
and charmingly dressed women of all ages and countries—smartness 
and charm by no means always go together—are enjoying the sunshine. 


> 
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A hawk-nosed croupier is talking to a chubby English youth 
who puffs out the smoke of his cigarette in thoughtful fashion as 
he listens ; a smirking Frenchman marches along, taking careful stock 
of the pretty faces; a couple of young Englishmen pause in their 
walk to argue energetically over a coloured diagram of the roulette 
wheel which one of them has in his hand. 

“‘They’ve got a system, poor beggars!’’ Wynne observed, with 
a nod at the argumentative couple. ‘‘I wonder what it will cost 
them before they have done with it?” 

Just then the report of a gun came from the little green plateau 
.owards which they were going. 

‘Some fellow practising at pigeons. Shall we see who it is?” 
Wynne suggested. ‘Are you going to shoot again?” 

“I don’t know; I expect I shall, but it’s not a good game. I 
suppose I’m pretty useful, but so are many of these fellows, and 
some of them a bit more. It’s difficult to find out what’s going on, 
and quite easy to make mistakes and lose a lot of money. I’ve had 
a bad time lately ; indeed, if it hadn’t been for meeting that little ass 
Russington, who thought he could play cards, I should have been hard 
put to it to get on.” 

Wynne glanced at his companion. He was easy-going, rather 
weak, but thoroughly straight, and as Morson mentioned Rus- 
sington’s name he recalled a fleeting doubt which had crossed his 
mind one evening as he was looking on—he looked on at most things 
instead of taking a hand—as to whether the business was on the 
square? The two men were not intimate friends. They had met 
occasionally in England, and staying at the same hotel had got into 
the habit of going about together; for Wynne found Morson full 
of shrewdness and knowledge of the world, and perhaps it suited 
Morson to consort with such a man as Wynne, of good family, a 
member of clubs membership of which meant social position. 

“‘ He shoots well—George Heath,” Wynne observed, indicating 
a well-groomed young Englishman with a pleasant face who was at 
the moment intent on lighting a cigarette. ‘‘ Particularly well, 
considering that he says he doesn’t care about it. You and he 
would make a good match. ‘Pon my word I shouldn’t know which 
of you to back! You are really a bit more than the ‘ useful’ you 
call yourself. I should think you are steadier than he is, but I’ve 
seen him shoot quite brilliantly, at game as well as pigeons—we 
have met at two or three places in England.” 

Morson looked thoughtful and gently bit the end of his thumb, a 
habit of his when contemplative. 

“‘T should rather fancy myself, I think. I’ve had more experience 
of it than he has, but it wouldn't be a good thing, of course. 
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I should be quite game to try it, though, all the same. I wonder 
whether he’d take it on? Who's that just joined him ?”’ 

*‘ He’s a chap called Sydney, a very good fellow. Rides; you 
must have seen him ?” Wynne answered. 

**T don’t remember him. He doesn’t look a genius,” Morson 
said, in a low voice, for the men were now approaching each other, 
and perhaps there was a somewhat pronounced expression of 
innocence on Sydney’s face. 

“He’s no fool, I can tell you!” Wynne had time to rejoin 
before the pairs met and exchanged casual greetings. 

“Good morning!’ Heath said. “We're all at our usual 
occupation, doing nothing! I love the place, wouldn’t miss it on 
any account, but I do get rather bored all the same. There’s 
nothing to do.” 


“Tables? You can generally do good to the shareholders,” 
Sydney suggested. 

“It’s so beastly stuffy in the rooms, and I don’t much care 
about a game that’s all unmitigated chance,” Heath replied. 

‘You haven’t got a system ?”’ Morson suggested. 

‘No, and I don’t expect you have! I can’t imagine harder and 
more exasperating work. I’ve got a cousin here who sits in that 
pestilential atmosphere all day long, labouring away at figures. 
He generally wins a little every time he tries, but now and then 
things go very wrong and he loses much more than he has carefully 
collected during the last ten days or so. The steady percentage 
against you must tell in the long run.” 

“T like the place, but I get bored, too,” Sydney putin. “I 
always drive to Nice the first day, not because I want to go there 
but for the sake of something to do, and I must say for the sake of 
the drive and the scenery. That I never get tired of! Next day I 
go up to La Turbie and walk down ; then I walk round Monaco, go 
to Mentone and walk back, see a little racing at Nice when there is 
any, a little pigeon-shooting, and the programme’s exhausted.” 

‘‘ T was just saying,” Wynne remarked to Heath, “ that you and 
Morson would make a good match at pigeons. I should think from 
what I’ve seen you were about as nearly equal as two men well 
could be. My impression is that you’re a trifle the better all-round 
shot, but that Morson has a slight pull to make up for that, because 
he’s done more pigeon-shooting.”’ 

‘“‘Yes, the idea struck Wynne, and if you would care about it 
I’m willing. It would be something to do at any rate,” Morson 
rejoined, ‘‘and I certainly do think that chances would be pretty 
equal.” 


“ Well, I’m not keen about pigeons,’’ Heath answered, ‘‘ but 
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it would be something to do, as you say, and I’ve run through 
Sydney’s programme twice. Some day when the ground’s free I’m 
game if you like.” 

“Very well, then, that’s settled! There’s a ground at Eze, but 
we may as well have it here. What shall we say? 500 a side?” 
Morson said, ‘‘ and five-and-twenty birds?” 

“IT don’t mind a bit! Just as you like,” Heath affably 
answered ; 500 francs was only £20, and gaining or losing made 
practically no difference to him. 

* * * * * 

**T feel like winning this match,” Morson observed to Wynne 
as three days later they strolled down the terrace to the shooting 
ground. ‘‘I suppose some of the men there will want to bet, and 
you might do worse than back me.” 

“‘T hope you'll score, my dear fellow; but I really don’t know, 
and to be quite frank I shouldn’t be inclined to risk much money 
about it. I saw Heath practising yesterday, as I told you, and he 
was wonderfully dead on them. Good birds they were, real rippers, 
and scarcely one got away. It will be a good fight, at any 
rate!” 

‘* All the same I fancy myself; but don’t bet if you don’t like 
it,” Morson rejoined, with something of a sneer: and they descended 
the steps, finding Heath, Sydney, and some dozen or more men 
who had come to look on. 

‘“M. Morson for two hundred franc?” a little Frenchman 
exclaimed. ‘‘I bet M. Morson. Who will have?” 

T’ll take you, sir,’’ Sydney replied. 

“You are all right, sir. You shall have. M. Sydney, I think? 
It is the Comte de Ronville, me,” and with a bow he presented his 
card and entered the bet. 

‘Don’t be too rash, my dear fellow. I think it is odds on 
Morson,” Heath said. 

“You underrate yourself,’ Morson put in, as he looked down the 
barrels of his gun and inserted the cartridges. ‘I fancy it isa shade 
of odds on you, and quite expect to have to pay my monkey.” 

‘“* Monkey ?’’ Heath exclaimed, with surprise. ‘‘ I thought you 
suggested 500 francs ?” 

“Oh, my dear fellow,” Morson replied, ‘‘I really shouldn’t 
have bothered to shoot for that! When one says ‘500’ one does not 
mean shillings or less. I've always understood that Englishmen 
betted in pounds.” 

Heath was a rich man and a generous one, but far from being a 
gambler. The money was of small consequence, only he did not 
care to lose or to win considerable sums. However, if Morson had 
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meant a monkey he felt that perhaps he ought to let it stand so, 
since he had accepted the challenge. 

‘*Oh, very well,” he answered. ‘I thought you meant francs. 
simply because, so far as I know, the prizes here are always calcu- 
lated in them; but just as you like!” 

Wynne’s face changed, and he looked at Morson with some- 
thing between doubt and dissatisfaction, for the match had been 
mentioned between them, and he retained a strong idea that Morson 
had regretted the smallness of the stake. It certainly seemed as 
though the notion of expanding the francs into pounds had been 
an afterthought. 

“Wait a minute!” Sydney suddenly observed to Morson. 
** You think it is a shade of odds on Heath? I think so, too, and 
I'll lay you 100 to 80—pounds.” 

“Oh, I can’t resist odds! Yes. Twice?” Morson said. 

“‘ Three times if you like?” Sydney suggested. 

“Very well, that’s 300 to 240 you lay on Heath,” and Morson 
wrote it down, while various other little bets, in francs, were taken 
and offered by adherents of either man. 

Heath had lost the toss for choice of start and was to take the 
first bird. He walked to the mark, the trap fell, a grand rock darted 
out like an arrow, and a second afterwards was a little heap of 
motionless feathers. 

“A good start, old boy !’’ Sydney exclaimed, as the dog brought 
back the bird. 

Morson in turn took his place, raised his gun, the bird flew 
swiftly forward, to collapse immediately. 

“And a good follow!” the litthe Count who had backed the 
shooter jubilantly cried. 

Again Heath went out. This time the bird after darting 
forward low down rose and swung like lightning to the right 
just as the shooter pulled trigger; but a second barrel stopped 
him, after the pigeon had given one kick he lay motionless, and 
the dog cantered off to retrieve him. Morson’s face was ab- 
solutely expressionless as he again prepared himself, and an easy 
bird gave him no trouble. Heath was less lucky. He hit his third 
very hard, but had not been quite quick enough in getting on it, and 
though it fell dead, it dropped just out of bounds. If Morson scored 
he would have the lead, which is always such a source of confidence 
to the player at any game; and he made no mistake. Three to two 
in Morson’s favour the score stcod, and a grim smile curled his lips. 

Heath downed his No. 4, but so did the other; both dealt effec- 
tively with No. 5, and Heath’s No. 6 looked as if, hard hit, it would 
repeat the proceeding of No. 3 and fall out of bounds, but it struck 
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the netting and counted. Morson led by one as he once more stood 
ready, the trap fell, he fired with his accustomed rapidity and easy 
action at a fair bird, which flew away apparently untouched, to the 
shooter’s evident astonishment. 

*‘T felt certain I was dead on that one!” he muttered as 
he went to the balcony, while Heath knocked over his No.7 before 
it had got three yards from the trap. As he returned Morson seemed 
to look at him with an expression of perplexity. They were level, 
six out of seven each, as Morson went out again and killed. Heath’s 
No. 8 was a repetition of No. 7: the bird dropped almost before it 
had started on its last journey, and then the trap falling for Morson’s 
shot a regular owl flopped out and seemed to hesitate which way he 
should go. Morson had snapped off his first barrel and missed; he 
had calculated that the bird would fly, and it simply fluttered; but he 
aimed carefully with the second, and the pigeon, apparently not at 
all disturbed by its novel situation, flew a little way out to sea, 
turned round, and quietly winged his course to the top of the casino. 
Heath was now one to the good, for though Morson looked wonder- 
ingly at the bird, that did not stop its flight, nor could anyone satis- 
factorily reply to M. de Ronville’s query, “‘ But ’ow come that to be?” 

Heath missed his ninth, allowing Morson to catch him, but 
killed the next five, of which Morson let two escape, to the dismay 
of his supporters and the anguish of the Count. At twenty Heath 
led by four, and killing his next two, his opponent again missing, 
placed the issue beyond doubt. 

Morson vainly strove to appear impassive. His lips trembled in 
spite of his best endeavours to be calm, and he had not been able to 
repress the looks, half wonderment, half malignity, which he had 
cast from time to time at the unconscious Heath. There was silence 
for a moment after he had ineffectually fired his last shot. Then 
Sydney spoke. 

“That was not such a good thing for you as you imagined it to 
be, Mr. Morson, was it ?”’ he asked, in a curiously significant tone, 
looking the other very straight in the face. He was either gratui- 
tously offensive or there was a hidden shaft behind his words. 

“What do you mean?” Morson angrily replied. “I never 
thought it a good thing.” 

**Oh,” Sydney observed, as the other men stood round, puzzled 
at his tone and manner, “‘I rather thought you imagined that you 
had a bit up your sleeve—quite a big bit, in fact ?”’ 

Morsun seemed about to make a furious rejoinder, but there 
was scmething in Sydney’s steady look which stopped him. He 
paused, muttered that he would send cheques to the hotel, and 
turned away. 
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** Will you dine with us at the Paris this evening, Wynne?” 
Sydney asked, as Wynne was turning to go with the beaten man. 
“All right, eight o’clock! I’m very glad that you can come.” 

** You’ve been puzzling me a good deal, do you know ?” Heath 
said to his friend as they walked away together down the Condamine, 
having decided that a quiet stroll round Monaco would be a good 
way of getting an appetite for dinner. ‘‘ Why did you speak to 
Morson in that peculiar way, and why did you so pointedly ask 
Wynne to dine? I’m glad he’s coming, for I like him, but he and 
Morson seem to go about together, and inviting one in that way is 
really snubbing the other. I don’t think I do like Morson——”’ 

“I’m sure I don’t,” Sydney replied. ‘‘He’s a regular wrong 
’un, plays a quaintly effective game at cards amongst other things, 
and had got a beautiful little plant on this afternoon that would have 
come off, my dear boy, at your expense if I hadn’t tumbled to it. 
That’s why I asked Wynne. I wanted him to know that I didn’t 
suspect him of being in it. He’s a trifle feeble, but quite straight.” 

Heath was listening eagerly. 

‘* What do you mean by ‘a plant’?” he inquired. ‘I couldn’t 
help thinking that there was something odd when Morson told me 
that he had meant a monkey instead of five hundred francs. I 
thought the match was just to be an hour’s amusement, and had no 
idea of winning or losing anything like money. The way you spoke 


‘* My dear fellow, I’ll tell you all about it,” Sydney said. ‘‘ What 
the brute meant was five hundred francs unless he imagined he 
had made it a safe thing, and a monkey if his little dodge came 
off. I tumbled to it in Nice on Wednesday, quite by a lucky 
accident. This is how it was: The evening before—Tuesday, that 
is—I chanced to be going to the station, and on the way through 
the grounds saw Morson in very earnest conversation with a man 
whose face I knew, though I couldn’t recollect where I had seen 
him. Morson seemed to be persuading the man to do something— 
that’s how it struck me, perhaps because he was offering the fellow a 
banknote and the other hesitated about taking it. Next day I went 
to Nice, as you remember, and at the door of the gunsmith’s shop 
I saw the man—that’s how I had known him, for I’d been in the 
shop once or twice. Something induced me to stop the car at the 
door and go in; and on the counter I saw two lots of cartridges, one 
addressed to you and the other to Morson. Thenan idea struck me: 
What could Morson have been wanting our friend to do? Could it 
have been any dodging about cartridges, I thought! I glanced at 
the two packages, read the names, and said, ‘ Ah, I see you have 
been getting ready for the match. Which will win?’ He had no 


to him——” . 
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idea, he replied ; both were very good ; it was impossible to choose. I 
wanted to get hold of those cartridges, so I said that I was a friend 
of yours, it was your car at the door, and if he liked I would take 
them, also I added while I was about it I might leave Mr. Morson’s, 
he also being a friend—I didn’t say ‘of sorts.’ It saved somebody 
a journey here, I suppose; at any rate he thanked me and said if 
I didn’t mind the trouble M. Chose, his master, would be very 
grateful; so I took both lots and brought them to the hotel. I 
opened the boxes carefully ; they were both the same to all appearance, 
and for the matter of that I had some more of the same, which was 
lucky, as I wanted to examine a few of those intended for you, and 
so could fill up from my own supply. Well, I opened a couple and 
found them all right,opened a third, all right too, a fourth that had 
seemed to be all right till I investigated, and discovered—no shot ! 
Sawdust or something or other! I had suspected something of the 
sort. A proportion of stumers had been mixed with the good 
cartridges, how many of course I couldn’t guess. It would not 
have done to have had too many wrong, you see, for then you would 
not have killed a bird, and that would have given the show away ; 
but you and Morson were really a good match, all being square, and 
if he could arrange that a quarter or so of your cartridges were 
harmless, he had quite enough in hand to make it a certainty for 
him. I need hardly tell you what I did. A card with your name on 
it was nailed on your box, one with Morson’s on his, and I just 
changed the cards before I very carefully left his—that is yours-— 
at his hotel. I saw from the brute’s face when he missed that easy 
bird that he began to suspect something, but was at his wits’ end to 
find out what was wrong—he didn’t know that I had left the 
cartridges for him, thought they had been brought straight from the 
shop by his pal, no doubt. It amused me to watch him picking 
and choosing afterwards, but of course there was nothing to tell 
him which was which, and I laid odds on you! I won’t touch his 
beastly money, of course; at least, I'll take it, but I shall send it on to 
an old aunt of mine who’s a whale at charities—if I ever get it, that’s 
to say, for it won’t surprise me if those cheques he talked of never 
come along.” 

After dinner Wynne heard the gist of the story, and was 
quite ready to believe it, for having gone to Morson’s room before 
leaving the hotel, he had found him in the midst of a heap of 
cartridges, the contents of which he had evidently been investigating. 
His temper was diabolical, Wynne said, and his manner had been so 
offensive that they had parted on terms which gave Wynne a perfect 
excuse, had he needed one, for terminating the acquaintance; but 
next day Morson had disappeared. 
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A VILLAGE PIER—THE ARRIVAL OF THE MAIL BOAT IS A GREAT EVENT 


A REPUBLICAN KINGDOM 


BY MRS, AUBREY LE BLOND 


(With Illustrations from her Photographs) 


Norway presents the unique and interesting spectacle of a kingdom 
which nearly always has been a kingdom and yet is so like a republic 
that one cannot help looking upon it as such. A kingdom where 
there is no titled aristocracy, no distinction of class beyond what 
comes from money, learning, or the renown earned by the traveller 
or author, and yet a kingdom with a young English Queen as the 
first lady in the land, seems so upside down to our ideas that its 
future under the new régime will be an extremely interesting one to 
watch. 

The British tourist loyally follows wherever his Sovereign leads 
the way, and the projected tour this summer of our King and Queen 
will doubtless introduce many to the northern playground who have 
never yet braved the uncertainties of the North Sea. 

The first time I crossed the North Sea it was calm. A man on 
board—an old fisherman—told me he had crossed nineteen times, and 
had never had it calm before. Slightly put off, I continued to cross 
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about seven times more, and never had it rough, which goes to 
prove the uncertainty of the North Sea, and suggests that bad 
sailors had better lay in a stock of Yanitas—a remedy that keeps me 
perfectly well even in the Mediterranean, where I have never had 
it calm. 

To the traveller there is more than one Norway. There is the 
Norway of the tourist steamer, where he sees all the best bits of 
coast scenery from the deck of his yacht, in the intervals of hasty 
meals in the palatial saloon. Indeed, the whole of the twenty-four 
hours is given up to sight-seeing and eating, for neither time nor the 
continued daylight allows him to sleep. 

Then there is the Norway of the fisherman, another Norway 


A TYPICAL BIT OF NORWEGIAN COAST-—THE POST BOAT COMES OUT WITH 
THE MAILS TO THE STEAMER 


altogether. The fisherman reaches his river by the quickest mail 
and express steamers he can catch. He has his paper sent to him 
every day, and at the end of a month twenty-six unopened copies of 
the journal confront him when he begins to pack. He lays in huge 
stores of coffee and tinned meats and whisky and cigars at the most 
important town near his quarters, and he invariably returns home 
by a steamer which may be spelt the Lyre and is certainly pro- 
nounced so, though its real name is Eldorado. 

Lastly, there is a third traveller’s Norway, and this is my 
Norway, the Norway of the climber, a Norway known to so 
comparatively few that the majority very naturally do not want to 
hear anything about it. The Norway that interests them is the 
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coast Norway, and this I feel sure they will see in vast numbers 
during the present year. 

And it is well worth their while thus to break fresh ground 
without further delay. Every season the big towns of Norway add 
to themselves more and more stone-built houses, and take on more 
and more the characteristics of other large towns. But the villages, 
the little northern hamlets, still preserve their national features, and 
the further the traveller advances Arcticwards, the more does he 
realise that he is no longer at home. 

The first time Norway is visited by the sightseer without any 


PICKING UP THE PILOT 


special object he might do worse than make his trip in a tourist 
steamer. He will thus get an excellent bird’s-eye view of the 
country, and be saved all trouble. On a future visit he will know 
exactly where to go, and few who travel to Norway once do not 
go again. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that those who absolutely 
refuse to face the North Sea can avoid it altogether and travel 
practically the whole way to Norway overland. The London mail 
is sent this way, so it will be seen that it is not longer than by sea, 
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and though of course more expensive and to most people more 
tiring, the really bad sailor will prefer to travel by train. The route 


IN A NORWEGIAN FJORD—CLEARING AFTER RAIN 


is vid Dover, Calais, Brussels, Cologne, Hamburg, and Kiel, whence 
the Great Belt, a nearly land-locked sheet of water, is crossed to 


THE ROMSDALSHORN, ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS OF NORWEGIAN MOUNTAINS 


Korsar. Thence by train to Copenhagen and Christiania. Copen- 
hagen is reached on the evening of the day after quitting London, 
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and Christiania is nineteen hours further. From Christiania to 
Trondhjem there is a narrow-gauge railway in seventeen hours. 


ONE OF THE ABORIGINES—A LAPP 


The Norwegian railway and steamboat officials usually speak 
some English, and English is understood in the shops, so travellers 


A NORWEGIAN TROUT STREAM 


will have no difficulty with the language. Nor is the coinage hard 
to understand, for a krone is worth rather more than a shilling 
NN2 
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A TYPICAL NORWEGIAN HOUSE, BELONGING TO A WELL-TO-DO FAMILY. 
THIS HOUSE IS 200 MILES WITHIN THE ARCTIC CIRCLE 


A TYPICAL NORWEGIAN INTERIOR, 


The large quantity of needlework on walls, chairs, etc., shows how the long winter is turned to account. 
he house is entirely of wood. 
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(18 kroner = £1) and 100 Gre go toa krone. The prices in hotels 
are about the same as in Switzerland or Italy in large towns, and 
far less in the smaller places, where the great friendliness of the 
people and their supreme honesty make a stay amongst them very 
delightful. The farmers and their wives, even in some of the quite 
small places, are often extremely well educated and cultivated, and 
it is difficult to adjust one’s mental focus at first when brought into 
contact with them. These people often take boarders, whom they 
make very comfortable, and if there is a little fishing in the neigh- 
bourhood a pleasant and remarkably inexpensive holiday can be 
had by putting up at one of these remote homesteads. Absolute 
cleanliness, the greatest civility, and an unimaginably small demand 
on the purse-strings will in nearly all cases be found in the less- 
frequented parts of this neighbourly kingdom. 
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“OUGHT TO HAVE WON” 
BY RAPIER.” 


Few phrases are more preposterously misused than that which 
heads this page. Scarcely any race is fought out, indeed, that does 
not give rise to the assertion. In the opinion of a large number of 
those who had pecuniary interest in the success of the second horse, 
this animal “ought to have won” beyond all question, not im- 
probably, they will maintain, by several lengths; and the critics 
usually have some caustic remarks te make about the most suitable 
avocation for the jockey who from their point of view has exhibited 
such grotesque incapacity. But the history of racing most un- 
doubtedly does afford innumerable instances of the victories ot 
animals who were beyond all shadow of doubt inferior to those 
whom they beat. This, one supposes, is the “ glorious uncertainty 
of the Turf,” a phrase the general acceptance of which it is difficult 
to understand, for there is nothing glorious about a result which is 
manifestly wrong, about the defeat of the better horse and the 
consequent triumph of the worse? Men will bet, however; they 
always have done so, and human nature changes little. Sometimes 
they back horses and win, fortunes jlave been made on the race- 
course; infinitely more often they lose; for every fortune acquired 
by backing horses it is probable that ninety-nine have been squan- 
dered, and it may at least have the salutary effect of steadying the 
enthusiast, and preventing him from risking more than he can afford 
to lose, if a few notable examples are set forth of horses who 
undoubtedly ‘‘ ought to have won.” 

The horse that carries off the Two Thousand Guineas as a rule 
establishes a great reputation. He is a “classic winner,” and as such 
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stands out. The difference between success and failure may be a 
few inches, but no lustre of victory is reflected on the animal that is 
just beaten by that paltry margin; and yet on several occasions 
during the last few years it is exceedingly doubtful whether the best 
horse has won this important race—is, indeed, in certain cases prac- 
tically certain that it has not done so: something else “ought to 
have won.”’ Last season, for instance, Gorgos carried off the prize 
for Mr. Arthur James, one of the best and most popular of sportsmen, 
the success of whose lilac jacket is invariably welcome to all classes 
of racegoers. Gorgos won by a head from Sancy, Ramrod was a 
neck behind, and Beppo close up fourth. Now Gorgos, who started 
at 20 to I, had all the luck of the race; for nearing home Ramrod 
suddenly swerved, lost a very great deal more than the trifle by 
which he was beaten, and left the finish to the other two. Of these 
Sancy was short of a few gallops; had he been only just a very little 
fitter he would surely have gained at least a length or two, it must 
have meant that, and there were many careful observers who main- 
tain that with a little luck—that is to say, the avoidance of a little 
bad luck—Beppo would have been first instead of fourth. A highly 
significant fact is, indeed, recorded in the Calendar: thrice sub- 
sequently Gorgos and Beppo met, and on all three occasions Beppo 
beat Gorgos—in the Derby, in the Eclipse, and in the Leger. 

Going back a couple of years we find St. Amant’s name as 
victor, John o’ Gaunt second. Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s colt 
was favourite, and it may be urged in his favour that he won the 
Derby with John o’ Gaunt again behind him. There are, neverthe- 
less, those who hold the unshakable conviction that of all unlucky 
horses the son of Isinglass and La Fléche was the unluckiest. His 
trials showed him to be nothing less than a great horse, certainly 
something better than merely a good one, and the story of his public 
performances has been so frequently and recently related that it 
would be tedious to dwell upon it. ‘‘ Badly off” is the remark 
attached to his name in Ruff's Guide—the Calendar gives results 
without comment—and he was so hopelessly left at Newmarket on that 
27th of April that the wonder is, not that he failed, but that he was 
second in front of a dozen others. During his three seasons on the 
Turf St. Amant won £23,038 in stakes; he was probably a better 
horse than he was credited with being, but Sir John Thursby’s colt 
was out of the Two Thousand from the start, and Mr. George Thursby 
has told me that at Epsom, terrified by the thunderstorm, his mount 
never really did anything approaching to his best—and yet was 
second, beaten no more than three lengths. 

To return to the Two Thousand, however, we find Handicapper 
landing a 33 to 1 chance, and whatever “‘ ought to have won,” surely 
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he ought not? The odds against him seemed perfectly reasonable 
in view of the manner in which he had _ performed in a minor handi- 
cap at the Craven Meeting. Going on to Epsom for the Derby he 
was not in the first ten, he did not win again during the year, failed 
every time as a four-year-old, was once successful as a five. ‘‘ False- 
run race” is doubtless the explanation of the first classic of that 
season, as it was in the case of Enthusiast, who created even greater 
amazement by beating Donovan. I have previously, though not in 
these pages, quoted the explanation of Tom Cannon, Enthusiast’s 
jockey. Pioneer had seemed the only possible danger to the Duke of 
Portland’s famous horse, and the jockeys of the two, John Watts 
and George Barrett, watched each other, thinking of nothing else. 
Meanwhile Cannon waited to swoop down upon them if there were 
half a fraction of achance. ‘‘ They had two little races all to them- 
selves some distance from the post,’’ he observed, ‘‘and when they 
were starting on a third I thought I would join in!” There was— 
and is—something in waiting; the now almost universally eulogised 
business of ‘‘ coming through” serves its purposes on occasions, but 
had Enthusiast endeavoured to do this here what chance could he 
possibly have had? The result of that Two Thousand is considered 
to have been about 21 lb. wrong. 

We have talked of four races for this classic stake; a fifth 
was the disaster of 1888. Ayrshire was a good colt, Seabreeze 
was a good filly; he won in stakes £35,900, she accumulated a 
total of £24,266; but their inferiority to Friar’s Balsam was really 
hard to calculate in pounds. I remember travelling to Ascot on the 
morning of the race for the New Stakes of 1887 with a now dis- 
tinguished soldier who in less busy days used to devote himself to 
racing, and who chanced to know all that went on at Kingsclere, I 
had also heard the trial, and we both agreed that it was altogether 
too good to be true. We watched the race from the top of the Iron 
Stand, however, and saw Friar’s Balsam literally canter home. Tom 
Cannon was not much given to looking about him, but he had 
nothing else to do except watch the futile efforts of S. Loates and 
Wood to get near him. Seabreeze was a bad second, Ayrshire a 
very bad third; and twice afterwards that year Seabreeze toiled 
home behind her Ascot conqueror. What, then, ought to have won 
the Two Thousand next year with Friar’s Balsam and Ayrshire in 
the field? The betting was 3 tor on the former, 8 to 1 against the 
latter, and the ring seemed to be dealing liberally, but—the tale is 
trite—on the way to the post Friar’s Balsam’s jockey found that there 
was something wrong with his horse’s mouth: a big abscess had in- 
deed formed, and it broke before the flag fell ; but though temporarily 
incapacitated Friar’s Balsam recovered enough to canter home from 
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no less a horse than Minting in the following October. Had all 
gone well with Friar’s Balsam I have always believed that there is 
doubt a3 to whether Ormonde would have been supposed to share 
with St. Simon the claim to highest rank. The sixth case is that of 
Paradox and the Chopette colt, afterwards called Crafton. On the 
book, if one searches it, I am quite aware that Paradox seems a very 
long way in front of the other; but that afternoon at Newmarket 
nothing is more certain than that if Archer on Paradox had not 
bumped and diverted Crafton from his course the short head would 
have been the other way, if Crafton had not won a length or so. 
There were reasons why Captain Machell, who managed for the 
then Mr. Gerard, owner of Crafton, would not object to Archer ; 


WINNING COMFORTABLY 


that explains why the flagrant case was allowed to pass, but little 
doubt was entertained that had an objection been lodged it must 
have proved fatal, and that Crafton ought to have won, notwith- 
standing the 3 to 1 on Paradox. Here, then, are just half a dozen 
recent instances from the records of one race during a short period. 

The Derby! Nothing can be more certain than that Lord 
Rosebery’s third victory would never have been achieved with Cicero 
had Jardy been within measurable distance of his best. The son of 
Flying Fox arrived from France all to pieces from a severe attack 
of fever, and M. Bianc kept putting off the decision as to whether 
or not torun. At the eleventh hour he made up his mind that the 
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colt should take his chance, and, wreck as he was, he finished within 
three-quarters of a length of Cicero. As to his having been a wreck 
as just alleged, there can be no shadow of doubt. Many of us saw 
him when he returned to the weighing enclosure with a discharge 
from his nostrils that was not nice to see and would not be nice to 
describe. Fit and well, Jardy must have won. Of St. Amant the 
previous year I have just written. In my racing experience I have 
known three samples of ‘‘ impossible” weather: the afternoon when 
the Cambridgeshire was postponed, and Hackness left to win next 
day; the day of Grudon’s National, run in a blizzard with three 
or four inches of snow on the ground; and the crashing thunder- 
storm at Epsom three years since. The hooded St. Amant was 
protected in a great measure ; the fury of the elements—I hope this 
is not inflated language, but the storm was really furious and terrific— 
seemed to frighten him home and to frighten the others from trying 
to get there. The Jeddah result in 1898 may have been right. I 
had private reasons for very special interest in Disraeli, and why he, 
a really good horse on the 27th of April—he won the Two Thousand 
with ease—should have degenerated into a worthless plater or 
worse—for a plater is understood to be an animal that wins plates, 
and Disraeli never looked like winning anything after Newmarket— 
on the 25th of May (having gone on perfectly well and in every way 
satisfied his trainer in the interim) has remained for me one of the 
great puzzles of a puzzling game. We will pass Jeddah, 100 to1; 
but La Fleéche! 

The betting on the Derby of 1892 seemed to estimate the 
situation as correctly as it well could be foreshadowed: 11 to 10 
La Fléche, 100 to 9 Rueil, a French colt who might be a good animal, 
100 to 8 Bonavista—the Two Thousand winner nearly always has 
a following—4o to 1 Sir Hugo. To call Sir Hugo moderate would 
be to pay him the fullest compliment he can be held to deserve; La 
Fléche won £34,585 in stakes and was better than good: yet Sir 
Hugo beat her. Surely she ought to have won? What ought to have 
done so in Sainfoin’s year is a subject about which opinions will 
always differ. Surefoot upset everything by savaging one after another 
of the horses he got near, but in each of the five years from 1880 to 
1884 a very little thing would have altered results, and some of these 
results appear altogether wrong. The story of Bend Or’s Derby is 
too well worn to be repeated. Archer frightened Rossiter out of it. 
With anything like equal jockeyship Robert the Devil would have won 
comfortably, but when Rossiter saw Archer coming he seemed to be 
quite paralysed. Next year Peregrine, winner of the Two Thousand, 
broke down, and so danger to Iroquois was removed. In 1882 
Bruce’s jockey destroyed his chance by sweeping round Tattenham 
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Corner as if he proposed a visit to some part of Surrey remote from 
the Grand Stand. I suppose the horse that ‘‘ ought to win” is the 
one who arrives first unless some accident or malicious design has 
marred the prospects of another, and as the combination of skill 
and opportunity which enabled Wood to get the rails and just 
screw home on St. Blaise came off, there is little to be said (that 
could be said with advantage) about Highland Chief and St. Galliard 
in 1883. The race gave rise to a great deal of talk, irresponsible 
talk, and discussion of it is best left alone. 

Then came a “‘ real good thing,” the fourth filly that was to have 
carried off the Derby, Queen Adelaide; and what about “ ought to 
have won”’ here? This was the year of the dead heat—and the 


A CLOSE FINISH 
dead heat is understood to have been entirely due to the fact that 
St. Gatien was shin-sore. How this may have been I do not know, 
not having the privilege of his owner’s confidence; but I do know 
that Captain Machell supposed Queen Adelaide could scarcely be 
beaten, and he was a fine judge in the eighties, strangely as he 
lost his discrimination in later days. The filly had always been 
reckoned a long way better than Harvester; she started at 
5 to 2, he at 100 to 7. Of course there was little in it again 
between Melton and Paradox in the fifth consecutive year— 
a short head, with Archer riding the most desperate of races on 
Lord Hastings’s son of Master Kildare; but as to this, let us be 
strictly just and admit that Webb likewise rode his hardest finish 
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and he was a wonderfully powerful jockey, on Paradox. I am not 
trying to make things fit into my theories and bear out my argu- 
ments. Webb made mistakes, one of them at Ascot, when he was 
beaten a head and ought to have won several lengths—4 to 1 on 
the horse that should have cantered home was an unforgettable 
blow—but in this Derby of 1885 it was not a question of jockeyship. 
Webb showed himself, I think, as good as Archer, but Melton was 
a head better than Paradox. 

There do not seem to have been any notable instances of a- 
wrong result in the Oaks of late years, with the exception of the 
Sibola catastrophe when Musa won. Victories here have as a rule 
been decisive, though of course The Smew in 1892 ought not to 
have got to La Fléche’s head. In the other fillies’ classic, however, 
the One Thousand, there is ground for query in some cases, and 
for the assertion in others, that animals that were beaten ought to 
have won. 

Briar-root beat Seabreeze in 1888, but no one now supposes 
that the winner was the better of the two, or doubts that she 
was many pounds the worse. In the Oaks the beautiful chestnut 
had it all her own way, Briar-root unplaced, and subsequently 
Briar-root won one unimportant race in six attempts, while Sea- 
breeze won the Leger and three other stakes in half a dozen starts 
as a three-year-old, and certainly ought to have taken one of the 
remaining two—that is when Phil beat her at Ascot. Briar-root 
won three races during her entire career; Seabreeze accumulated 
£24,266 in stakes. Memoir was at any rate much better than 
Semolina who beat her in 1890, but on this occasion the Duke of 
Portland declared to win with his home-bred one. As for the One 
Thousand of 1893 Dame President started a hot favourite at 3 to I, 
her stable companion Siffleuse was on offer at 33’s, and beat the 
good thing a short head ! 

The Leger is the last of the classics. When Throstle won in 
1894 she was considered by owner and trainer to be anything from 
14 lb. to 21 1b. behind her stable companion Matchbox, and surely 
this result was wrong? Doricles beat Volodyovski at Doncaster in 
1901, 6 to 5 on the second, 40 to I against the winner. In the 
Derby Doricles had been beaten out of a place, finished seventh ; 
at Kempton after the Leger the two met and Volodyovski beat his 
Doncaster conqueror. I cannot believe that Challacombe would have 
had much chance with Llangibby but that the winner of the next 
year’s Eclipse hurt himself while being saddled, and we shall probably 
see this year whether Troutbeck should have beaten Keystone II. 

I am not going back to remote periods. I do not fancy it 
can interest readers to discuss archaic events, but the story of a 
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race at Stockbridge many years ago is too pertinent to be omitted, 
notwithstanding that I have told it previously, and that reference is 
made to it in Custance’s book. What ought to have won on the 
occasion is uncertain, but assuredly not the winner. Fisherman, a 
famous stayer, who went about the country picking up Queen’s 
Plates, was entered, as was one of the other two or three animals that 
threatened more or less danger when he was present. William Day 
had engaged a horse of his own named Nimrod. Three runners 
were required by the conditions of the race, and Fisherman’s owner 
was anxious to know whether Nimrod was going to start. William 
Day replied in the negative. What was the use? His could not 


ROUND THE BEND 


have the remotest chance, and there was no good in sending him on 
a hopeless errand. Fisherman’s owner offered to pay the entry if 
Nimrod was started; but that was no temptation, Day replied. 
Presently the Fisherman representative gave Nimrod’s owner a pony 
to run. Soon after this had been settled the owner of the other 
approached Day with a question similar to that first put, and 
received the same reply. There was no good in sending out Nimrod 
against two horses that could not fail to lose him, and finally the 
second owner also paid the entry and another pony. The three went 
to the post. Nimrod’s jockey had been simply told to come along, 
as there seemed no object in giving him any definite orders. 
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When the flag fell the riders of the other two followed side by 
side till some half-mile from home, when they began to watch each 
other, both careful to note what his opponent was about, and to 
prevent him from getting first run. To the inferior Nimrod neither 
paid any attention. William Day, however, perceived what was 
going on, saw that his horse had a long lead, and running to the 
rails he shouted to his boy to ride his hardest. Then the other two 
began to understand that they were a long way behind, set off in 
pursuit, but were just too late to catch the leader, who won a neck; 
William Day thus securing the stake, having his entrance fee paid 
twice over, and £50 besides. 

Nor can I omit that other tale of the Cambridgeshire of 1871. 
There was a certainty that year, the story goes: Allbrook, ridden by 
Jarvis, the present trainer ; and Tom Cannon—it was from him that 
I heard the anecdote—had backed it to win a good stake: in those 
days the rule forbidding jockeys to bet had not been made. George 
Fordham, who always shared lodgings with Tom Cannon, had a 
strong fancy for his mount, Sabinus; and there had been much 
chaff between the two friends on the subject, Fordham declaring his 
inability to see why Allbrook was regarded as so extraordinarily good, 
and Cannon deriding the claims of Sabinus. Cannon was not riding 
in the race. He watched it on his hack from a spot near the 
winning-post, saw Allbrook out by himself with a lead of many 
lengths, and, convinced that he could never be caught, turned his 
horse’s head and cantered off home, for it was very cold. When 
Fordham came in after racing he found his friend sitting over the 
fire, and the chaff was resumed. What about Allbrook not being a 
good thing now? He had done just what was expected of him in 
winning in a canter, and how ridiculous it had been to suppose that 
Sabinus had a chance! Tom Cannon ‘‘rubbed it in” all dinner 
time, Fordham deprecatingly remarking that everyone made mistakes 
sometimes, and he was wrong on occasions like the rest of the world. 
After dinner, however, some visitors came to call, and one of them sorely 
perplexed Tom Cannon by congratulating Fordham on the wonderful 
race he had ridden. Wonderful, Cannon at first supposed it’ must 
be, because he had got so near—at least apparently he had not been 
beaten by very many lengths. But the visitor’s observations grew 
more and more cryptic fromm Cannon’s point of view. They seemed, 
indeed, to have an incredible significance, and at length he was driven 
bluntly to ask what had happened. ‘‘Oh, I just got up and won a 
head,”” was Fordham’s quiet reply; and though there was a lot of 
humour in the situation, it was not quite the sort of humour that Tom 
Cannon had imagined. 

Allbrook ought to have won, but a confident boy was outridden 
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by a great jockey; and coming to more recent times, what ought to 
have won the Cambridgeshires of 1897 and 1898? In the former 
year Sloan on St. Cloud II was convinced he had the race in hand, 
and if he did not actually ease his horse he supposed that he had 
done all that was necessary and made no final effort. The wide course 
deceived him, and though he could not believe that he had been beaten 
a head by the 25 to 1 chance Comfrey, that was the judge’s verdict— 
to most of us looking on no surprise would have pveen occasioned if 
the judge had hoisted the number not only of either, but of Sandia or 
Cortegar, for it was a question of heads between four, and where 
Sloan’s comfortable conviction came from I could never understand. 
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Next year something went wrong with the start. The fancied 
horses were, several of them, hopelessly left ; Georgic, 40 to 1, got 
away in front and stayed there. How wrong this race must have 
been received speedy proof. On the Wednesday Georgic gave Nun- 
such 8lb. and the King’s mare was not in the first dozen. On the 
Friday in the Old Cambridgeshire they met again, this time Georgic 
was giving only 4lb. more, the weights being Georgic 7 st. 12]b., 
Nunsuch 7st., and the latter won in a canter by ten lengths. She 
would have beaten the other at even weights, and, as pointed out, in 
the Cambridgeshire proper Georgic was giving 8lb. Obviously Georgic 
ought not to have won the great Houghton Meeting handicap. 
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I have been wondering which was the most obvious and glaring 
instance of a wrong result that I can call to mind, and I fancy it was 
in the Stewards’ Cup of 1888. Bismarck was a colt of amazing speed, 
and with 7 st. 12]lb. was regarded as handicapped to win this race 
easily. How right his friends were in their belief seemed to be 
proved when at the distance he was out by himself in front of a 
more than useful field. Warne, who rode, knew how good the horse 
was, and was (prematurely) delighted to feel what a shocking example 
he was making of the opposition. Instead of attending to business and 

letting Bismarck carry him home he turned round to grin derisively 
at his followers; andas he did so the colt suddenly swerved, shooting 
right across the course as if he were bent on going into the stands. 
Warne lost his head, clumsily endeavoured to repair the mischief, 
but, before he could straighten his mount, Tib vigorously driven in 
pursuit, having been backed for a place, reached the post first by a 
short head. Had Warne ridden his horse reasonably he must have 
won by several lengths. Going on to Lewes Bismarck with 8 st. 11 Ib. 
on his three-year-old back, Watts up this time, comfortably won the 
De Warrenne Handicap, giving 2 st. 3 1b. to the second, a four-year- 
old who was fancied, and giving 1st. 1olb. to that useful mare The 
Shrew, who was fourth; he then finished third for the Cambridge- 
shire, and second for the Liverpool Autumn Cup, giving Lady 
Rosebery no less a weight than 30 lb. 

Two years before this another disaster had happened in the 
Goodwood Stakes, when the Duke of Beaufort’s Winter Cherry, 
started only to make running for the then Lord Hartington’s Sir 
Kenneth, stuck to it and won, Sir Kenneth’s jockey not going after 
re — till too late: but this story I have already told in 

etal. 

Among those who admit that Zinfandel ought to have won the 
Ascot Cup of 1904 is Mornington Cannon, who rode the horse. His 
record is so brilliant that he could well afford in any case to admit a 
mistake, but apart from this he has always been the most con- 
scientious of professional horsemen. People forget quickly, and 
many racegoers may not improbably be oblivious of Mornington 
Cannon's achievements, recent as they are. In 1891 he headed the 
list of winning jockeys with 137 successes, in 1892 with 182, in 1893 
T.Loates came first with 222, but he followed with 168 ; next year he 
was again at the head with 167, three better than T. Loates; in 1895 
with 184, eighteen in front of the same rider, and in 1896 the figures 
were Cannon 164, Loates 156. In 1897 he came first with 145, and 
next year was an excellent second, beaten by three. But in the 
Ascot Cup, thinking that he had only to account for Sceptre, he took 
no notice of Throwaway, a 20 to 1 chance in a field of four, and 
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Mr. Frank Alexander’s moderate horse, brilliantly ridden by Lane, 
accomplished the incredible. They met subsequently in the Jockey 
Club Cup, when Throwaway was fifth of five and Zinfandel beat 
Bachelor’s Button easily by four lengths. Throwaway was supposed 
to have been left, but Maher was on his back, and there is time to 
retrieve a little mistake over the Cesarewitch distance; and how 
moderate Throwaway was he further demonstrated in the King’s 
Plate at Derby, two miles, where Hammerkop and Rondeau both 
readily disposed of him. I believe also that, let us say with a little 
luck, Zinfandel as a three-year-old would have won the Cesarewitch 
of 1903. The course was extraordinarily heavy. Zinfandel had the 
misfortune to get into some boggy ground, which lost him several 
lengths, and he was only beaten three parts of a length, giving 
Grey Tick 1 st.g lb. and weight for age, which makes 2 st. g lb. 
The jockey, I think, delayed his effort. He frankly admitted that 
when he asked for it the horse had much more in him than he had 
supposed. 

A horribly wrong result which I can never forget came to pass 
in the National Breeders’ Foal Stakes of £5,000 at Sandown in 1895. 
Santa Maura was believed to be a really high-class filly, and had 
been tried so well that the race seemed a gift for her. I remember 
the details, for I tried to get out on her after a cruelly bad week, and 
had backed her for one of the largest stakes I ever ventured. Inthe 
race was a colt that it would have been a compliment to call 
moderate ; he was bad at the best, and had been unsound. Emsworth 
was his name, Captain (as he then was) Harry McCalmont owned him 
and seemed surprised that Captain Machell and Jewitt had thought it 
worth while to produce him for such a race, as he told me when, 
trying to find out the precise strength of all the runners, we discussed 
the prospect. I was surprised to get 3 to 1 against Santa Maura, 
should not have been astonished if odds had been asked for, and so 
far as I could make out from the stand she won about a neck. Captain 
McCalmont was in a mild way pleased that his had run so well, 
though Emsworth was a sort of beast he took no particular interest 
in, and he could not believe his eyes when he saw the creature’s 
number hoisted. But so it was: Emsworth had won a short head! 
He ran five times afterwards and was badly beaten; Santa Maura 
won the rich Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Goodwood, and started 
favourite for the Champagne at Doncaster. Next year Emsworth 
ran wretchedly half a dozen times, was put into a selling plate and 
beaten there; no one claimed him, and put into another seller he 
won, to be sold for 260 guineas; Santa Maura was beaten a short 
head by the King’s filly Thais for the One Thousand, and a short head 
again by Regret, who had been backed to beat Persimmon and 
NO. CXLII. VOL. xxIvV.—May 1907 (ome) 
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. St. Frusquin. I think we may safely say that Emsworth ought never 
to have won at Sandown. 

So high an opinion is entertained of Flying Fox's merits that at 
first sight one might suppose he should not have been beaten by 
Caiman in the Middle Park Plate; but examination of the form 
renders this uncertain. I expect that Flying Fox was better as a 
three-year-old than as a two. He and Caiman were equal favourites 
for the Middle Park, where the Kingsclere colt was giving 3lb. Next 
year it is true that Flying Fox beat Caiman comfortably in the Two 
Thousand and in the Leger, but these were the only races Caiman 
lost during the season, and he won just half a dozen in between. 
For the idea that Flying Fox ought to have won there seems no 
definite ground. In another Middle Park, too, when Flotsam beat 
Rock Sand, the result is often put down as wrong. Rock Sand, 
however, seems to have been a curious horse to ride. Maher had 
previously always been up on him, but in the Middle Park of 1902 he 
was claimed for Flotsam, and Lane did not get on well with the son 
of Sainfoin. What was the current opinion the betting showed— 
evens Rock Sand, 6 to 1 Flotsam; butin the Middle Park Greatorex 
beat Rock Sand two lengths at even weights, in the Dewhurst a 
fortnight later Rock Sand gave Greatorex 3 lb. and beat him more 
than three lengths, so that it certainly looks as if the former ought 
to have won the Middle Park. 

It will be seen that I have taken only famous horses and big 
races. In minor events with boys and indifferent jockeys up results 
are often wrong in consequence of bad riding, and I have omitted all 
consideration of races to which suspicion may possibly attach—in 
which, to put it mildly, one or more of the competitors was ‘‘not busy,” 
In the events discussed, so far as I am aware, there is only one— 
I will not indicate it—that provoked any approach to a scandal, and 
I have never believed the story that was told about a certain famous 
jockey not wanting to win. Had he not wanted to do so he would 
surely have been much further away at the finish. From what 
appears in the preceding pages, however, the student of racing will 
see how often the unexpected happens, and that what there has 
been the best of reasons to expect confidently does not come off. 
A horse may have completed an uninterrupted preparation to the 
perfect satisfaction of owner and trainer, may have done all that was 
asked him when tried, have gone to the post carrying the conviction 
of his friends that this time they have a real good thing ; their belief 
may appear sound by all the rules that govern the game, and yet 
disaster may ensue. Certainties on paper not seldom prove any- 
thing but certainties on the racecourse, and many horses are beaten 
when they ‘‘ ought to have won,” 
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THE MOST PERFECT COMBINATION ROD 
TO DATE 


BY NICHOLAS EVERITT 
Author of ‘‘ Broadland Sport” 


Goop practical fishermen can generally get along with any kind of 
tackle, provided better cannot be obtained. It is the duffer only 
who cannot fish unless he has every requisite of the latest pattern, 
and who thus becomes the main support of the manufacturer. An 
old hand in a boat with a pole, a ball of string, and a hook, may 
safely be backed to beat any novice with the most perfect outfit 
that money can buy. But many of the old hands are fastidious, 
especially those whose purse permits the indulgence of every whim. 
Yet, the better the angler the less paraphernalia does he accumulate. 

The man who favours one class of fishing only has an easy task 
in the selection of his rods, but to the man who favours all and 
every branch, or to him who travels far and in many lands, the 
question of rods and gear becomes a vexatious and a troublous 
problem. By consulting his friends he adds to his confusion. Each 
recommends the rod and its accompaniment which he in particular 
most fancies, whilst all seem unanimous that a combination rod 
may answer for one or two branches of fishing, but that for all- 
round sport such a thing does not exist and cannot be made. The 
manufacturers and retailers are the more emphatic in this. ‘‘ My 
dear sir, what you suggest is not a new idea. We have heard it 
advocated ever since we started in business, but we have never yet 
known anything of the kind to succeed, or even to approach success.” 
Argument on this point seems useless. It makes the opponent 
the more stubborn. For salmon, two rods are recommended ; often 
three; for trout, the same number; for pike, perch, roach, and 
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bream, a different rod respectively. Whilst whoever heard of one 
of the above-mentioned rods being used, or being fit to be used if so 
desired, for sea fishing? 

To attempt a combination for all those objects mentioned would 
be considered preposterous and only a waste of money, because such 
a rod when made would be assumed to be cumbersome, unwieldy, 
misbalanced, and practically useless for anything at all. The writer 
does not, however, admit that the word “can’t” exists in the 
English vocabulary, and he has visited several firms which declined 
to entertain an order on the ground that their reputation would 


ALL THE PARTS OF THE COMBINATION ROD 


suffer by the result. Others have laughed at him, suggesting that 
he did not know what he was talking about—‘ proposing to them 
the impossible.”’ Yet he persisted and worked on alone, building up 
ideas from a wide and varied experience which was entirely practical, 
the theoretical side springing more from a vivid imagination than 
from text books. The trouble was to enlist the sympathy and 
assistance of a good maker who had sufficient faith in the project 
to undertake the order in such a manner that he would turn out the 
best work and not be disheartened by the initial difficulties which 
appeared insurmountable. 
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The idea was to obtain a salmon rod or rods which could be 
used for flies, spinning, and trolling; three trout rods varying in 
length, weight, and resilience; a pike rod; also a rod that could be 
used for perch, roach, and bream; and finally a rod for sea-fishing. 
All these rods were wanted in one, and in one case, which would be 
portable by boat and rail, by cart, pack-horse, or bicycle; and if 
possible, to fit within an extra large double gun-case. No small 
order, my masters; but ten years of thought, of ceaseless experi- 
ment, and inquiry from all interested in the subject of rods, has 
produced a result the accomplishment of which one and all who 
had been consulted had declared could never be effected except by 
a miracle. Some of the desired requirements were easily met, but 
to be able to fit a 13-0z. fly-rod from the joints of a 2-lb. salmon-rod, 
and to obtain resilience, deflection, and balance in both, in such 
proportions that the rod was neither too slow nor on the other hand 
too quick in actual use, was a task that was thrice left long in 
abeyance before its solution was reached. Most probably it never 
would have been reached but that in its maker was found a valuable 
assistant, who, although he at first twice refused the order until 
certain difficulties had been swept aside, afterwards brought his theo- 
retical knowledge to bear, which, combined with perseverance and 
enthusiasm, rapidly pushed on the final stages to a successful issue. 

The rod is now an established fact, and its practical utility 
has stood long and severe tests. All the joints are contained in 
an ordinary cloth rod-case, weighing together 50 oz., or just over 
3lb. Each joint is built of double split cane properly spliced, 
ringed, bound and fitted with the most up-to-date improvements. 
The lengths are short solely in order that the rod may be packed 
in the gun-case before referred to. 

The separate component parts are twelve in number, and weigh 
and measure respectively as set forth in the following table :— 


Number. | Description. | Length. | Weight. 


| 

Butt joint | 3 ft. 54 in. 174 ounces 
Top joint (stiff) ... I 
Reversible butt . - Ioin.| 8 
| Dummy joint having only socket and | plug ay i | I 
Dummy top jointto No. II... 

No. TH ... 


No. IV 
Spear for butt ... 
Rubber ball for butt 


I 
II 
IV 
IV 
Vv 
VI 
VII. 
Vill 
IX : 
XII 
XIII | | « 
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The plugs for the sockets of each joint weigh about 2 oz. in 
all. N.B.—No. IV joint is made in duplicate. 

The plug end of each joint, when the rod is fitted, loses 2} in. 
to 3in. in the total length of the rod. First, and most convenient 
of all, two complete and separate rods can be made up as follows: 
Nos. I, II, VIII, IV, V, length 13 ft. 6 in., weight 1 lb. 14} oz. ; 
Nos. VII, III, IV, VI, length 11 ft. 6in., weight 15% 0z. 

But the following list specifies the separate rods (and their 


COMBINATION GUN-CASE 


This will hold 12-bore gun, ‘450 rifle, cleaning apparatus, 500 12-bore cartridges and 
500 rifle cartridges; combination rod, fly-books, reels, gaff, net, weighing machine, flask, 
maps, and incidentals 


uses), capable of being fitted at will from the above-mentioned 
parts; in each instance length and weight are given :— 


| | | 
Number. | Description of Rod. | | Numbers of Joints used. | Length. | Weight. 


Salmon V 16 ft. 6in. 2lb 1. 0z. 
(or Trout) I, II, IV, VI | 16 ft. 6in. #0z. 
Vil, iV, V 14 ft. 6in. 1 lb. 7? oz. 
| Trout ... VII, 11, 111, 1V, VI | 14 ft. 6in. 1 lb. 74 0z. 
VII, III, 1V, V ft. 6in. 163 oz. 
VII, III, IV, VI |) dt. Gin. 15% Oz. 
Brook ... Vil, Vill, iV, 9 ft. 134 02. 
ses VII, VIII, IV, VI 9 it. 134 Oz. 
Spinning i, Vill, iV, V 13 1 lb. 14} oz. 
Trolling | 10 ft. 1 Ib. 134 0z. 
Li, | 13 1.-6in. 21 lb. 1 oz. 
Vil, I, U1, XI 12 ft. 3 in. lb. 7% 0z. 
VII, Il, Il, X | 9 ft. rIb. 4402. 
I, II, 1X 7 ft. 6 in. 1 lb. 9$0z. 
VII, II, 1X 5 ft. | lb. 


NH 


10 

II 

12 

13 

15 

| | 
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Several other combinations are possible, but as yet no practical 
utility has been found for them, so they have not been enumerated 
here. Naturally reels are a considerable factor to consider in the 
matter of balance, but as they hardly come under the heading they 
need not be further mentioned. The duplication of the fourth joint 
enables two good separate rods to be fitted at one time, whilst the 


ALL THE}_PARTS OF THE COMBINATION ROD STANDING ON THE GUN-CASE 
IN WHICH THEY ARE MADE TO FIT 


dummy joint No. VIII assists to many combinations. The dummy 
top joints IX, X, and XI enable the angler to rig a jury rod at a 
moment's notice in case of a sudden break; whilst they also make 
up excellent rods both for trolling and spinning. The remaining 
combinations enumerated in the above table speak for themselves 
without further explanation. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN CRICKET TEAM’ 
BY SIR HOME GORDON, BART. 


THE most cordial greeting will await the South African team 
both on and off the field. Many believe that their tour will prove 
as memorable as the best of the Australian visits. They certainly 
deserve respectful welcome. The South Africans fairly, squarely, and 
most thoroughly defeated the side which the M.C.C. sent out, and 
therefore regarded as competent to defend England’s reputation as 
head of the world of cricket. Since our present visitors trounced that 
touring contingent, we have been longing to try conclusions on our 
home pitches once more. The time has come, and with it also 
comes the expectation of fine cricket. In that we shall not be 
disappointed. We shall be a little aggrieved if our kith and kin 
from South Africa do win the rubber of Test Matches, but we will not 
grudge them whatever success they earn, and we believe our visitors 
will find our crowds as sportsmanlike and friendly as our own 
representatives always found the gatherings south of the Victoria 
Falls. 

The history of South African cricket may be briefly reviewed, 
for it is not a page that in its earlier stages is familiar to everybody, 
although so far as touring sides are concerned it is only within 
twenty years that any visits were even contemplated. The initiative 
was due to Major Wharton, a capital sportsman who deserves to 
have his name inserted in that annual chronicle of births and 
deaths which my erudite friend, Mr. Ashley Cooper, compiles 
for Wisden’s. Supported in his initiative by Sir Donald Currie, 
Major Wharton collected quite a fair side to go to the Cape. 
Mr. Aubrey Smith, now a popular actor, then a rattling good cricketer 
known as “ round the corner ’—from the spot where he started to 
bowl—was the captain, and an excellent one he made. Except poor 
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Mr. M. P. Bowden, the other amateurs never figured in first-class 
cricket at home, but when one of them fell ill Ulyett came out to 
take his place. Abel was the only batsman who played up to his 
home reputation, but Wood was a revelation with the gloves. The 
polite art of wicket-keeping was rudimentary in South Africa in those 
days. Since then a few judges have pronounced Mr. Halliwell to be 
the finest on earth. Anyway, Harry Wood set a high standard, 
excelled as it was in later years. 

Such a tour was bound to be educational, but because a few 
successes were early achieved by seventeens and twenty-twos, vault- 
ing ambition suggested eleven-a-side Test Matches. In both of these 
South Africa went down. In the return encounter Abel scored 
120 and Briggs claimed seven wickets for 17 in the first effort and 
eight for 11 in the second, the latter batch being all clean bowled. 
In some of the earlier tours such phenomenal figures were obtained 
by some of the English ‘‘ conjurers with the ball” that the following 
statistics look as if that hack phrase were literally applicable :— 

Wickets. Average. 
1888—Briggs 294 5°44 
Fothergill ... 11g 6°97 
C. A. Smith 137 7°45 


1891—J. J. Ferris... 235 5°91 
Hearne, J. T. 163 6°137 
Martin a 109 8°47 


1895—Lohmann ... 157 6°78 
1898—Haigh 121 7°76 


Trott 187 9°46 
Such achievements will never repeat themselves in South Africa. 
They do not imply that at any time there was an absence of good 
bats, only that the above masters of their art literally ran through 
opponents numbered by the twenty-two who were often bowled 
before they faced the attack, or, if they were undismayed, were in 
many cases also inexperienced. 

Even in the earliest stage, the Colonial fielding was pronounced 
brilliant, but only Mr. Tancred of those whose names have become 
household words attracted attention. Mr. A. R. Innes, a medium- 
paced bowler, seemed to be the most formidable. There was no very 
marked development when the second English side went out in 1891, 
although Frank Hearn, the Kent professional, had permanently be- 
come crack, sowing seeds which have ripened into the recent glorious 
harvest. Poor Walter Read, utterly unsuited for such responsibility, 
took out that second side, the complete financial failure reacting on 
his own batting. Chatterton headed aggregate and averages with 
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955 and 41. The solitary Test Match yielded an English success by 
the emphatic margin of an innings and 18g runs. 

Then in 1894 the South Africans first came home. They found, 
as their successors may find, that it needs time and experience to 
grow accustomed to grass wickets after learning to bat on matting. 
The start was a series of defeats which caused the public to lose 
interest before the eleven had got into its stride. There was a fine 
victory by eleven runs over a tolerable M.C.C. and Ground side, but 
the home team showed nine duck eggs, Messrs. Middleton and Rowe 
having fine figures. Against Somersetshire Mr. C. O. H. Sewell 
scored 170. Since his qualification for Gloucestershire, this attrac- 
tive bat has perpetrated many an excellent innings; but that one, 
whilst still in his teens, delightfully foreshadowed his subsequent 
engaging occupation of the wickets. Last August with Mr. C. L. 
Townsend v. Worcestershire he added 252 in two hours. Reverting 
to the tour it may be worth citing two bowling averages— 


Rowe ... 136 wickets for 12°119 
Middleton ... ° 


The former was still under twenty. Six centuries were credited to 
the visitors, Dr. W. G. Grace, K. S. Ranjitsinhji, W. Sugg, and 


Mr. A. J. L. Hill being the four English batsmen to exceed three 
figures. Unfortunately, the later matches were of purely local 
interest. 

In 1895 Lord Hawke led a fine team to South Africa, consisting 
of Messrs. C. B. Fry, A. J. L. Hill, S. M. J. Woods, H. R. Bromley- 
Davenport, H. T. Hewett, C. W. Wright, A. M. Miller, C. Heseltine, 
and Sir T. C. O’Brien, with Hayward, Lohmann, Tyler, and Butt. 
Messrs. Woods and Fry were soon injured, Mr. Hewett had to 
return home, while the Jameson Raid distracted attention from mere 
sport. England won all three representative matches, though 
Llewellyn displayed much ability, and both Messrs. Sinclair and 
Routledge, as well as Major Poore, batted well. Lohmann’s bowling 
was phenomenal, and the fact of his remaining in South Africa to 
coach in cricket exercised an enormous influence on the progress of 
the game. 

Lord Hawke has testified to the marked improvement he noticed 
on his next tour three years later. This time he brought Messrs. 
F. Mitchell, P. F. Warner, C. E. M. Wilson, F. H. Milligan— 
subsequently killed in the war—A. G. Archer, H. R. Bromley- 
Davenport, with Tyldesley, Haigh, Cuttell, Trott, and Board. In 
Test Matches the English were victorious respectively by 32 and 210 
runs. On the home side, that fine hitter, Mr. J. H. Sinclair, con- 
tributed 86 and 106. 
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It was not popular that whilst the Empire was fighting in South 
Africa, a side from the seat of war should travel in England to play 
cricket. The tour never appealed to the community, although 
excellent displays were made, notably against Surrey and the 
champions, Yorkshire, whilst Messrs. Rowe and Sinclair bowled 
Gloucestershire out for 40 and 8g. Mr. Murray Hathorn, almost 
the last choice, proved to be the best bat, whilst Mr. Kotze showed 
that he was the fastest bowler in the world. The loss of Llewellyn 
was regarded as irreparable, but the attack was sufficiently varied 
and Mr. Bisset was an excellent captain. 

After their tour in England in 1903, the Australians paid a visit 
to South Africa and proved invincible. Mr. Sinclair’s scores, 
however, against the visitors were 44, 19, 108, 9, 101, 18, 0, 104; 
and Llewellyn claimed twenty-five wickets for 448 runs, a better 
aggregate than any English bowler, except Rhodes, had shown 
against Mr. Darling’s combination. 

The last tour in 1904 was remarkably successful in every way 
except the financial. The great achievement was a victory over an 
English Eleven at Lord’s composed of K.S. Ranjitsinhji, Rev. F. H, 
Gillingham, Messrs. G. MacGregor, G. L. Jessop, G. W. Beldam, 
and W. H. B. Evans, with Vine, J. Gunn, J. T. Hearne, King, and 
Wass. Mr. R. O. Schwarz, after scoring 102, captured eight wickets, 
twice dismissing Ranjitsinhji. With Middlesex, a tie was played, 
and only three defeats—from Kent, Worcestershire, and Ireland— 
could be set against thirteen victories. Messrs. Kotze, Sinclair, and 
Schwarz formed a more varied trio of bowlers than even Hirst, 
Rhodes, and Haigh. Mr. F. Mitchell, the old Cantab, was captain, 
and batted well, but the honours went to Messrs. Tancred and 
Hathorn, whilst Mr. Halliwell at the wicket seemed better than ever. 

It is superfluous to recall in detail the series of substantial 
defeats sustained by the last M.C.C. side in South Africa. The 
visitors were beaten fairly and squarely, and the side which repre- 
sented the colonies was exactly the same in all five matches, of which 
they proved victorious in four. Apparently from the last advices 
received before this article is written the whole of this eleven is to be 
brought to England, with some splendid reserves. Therefore it is, 
more than usual, a return combat—in which may the better side win ! 

In considering the South African side, it must be borne in 
mind—and this adds to the credit due to the high standard of the 
team—that the field of selection is very limited. To some extent this 
is the case in Australia, but a correspondent tells me that in the 
recent Currie Cup tournament—fought in such excellent sporting 
spirit—there were only some half-dozen others who possessed claims 
to be weighed against those chosen. It would seem that the 
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selection committee—Messrs. M. Bisset, J. H. Sinclair,and P. W. 
Sherwell— have done their work admirably. Certainly it would 
have been an error to import Mr. J. R. M. Mackay, the Australian, 
but now settled in Johannesburg, even though he be second only to 
Mr. Victor Trumper. We want to see South African cricket per se, 
and though several are of English birth, the side is what it professes 
to be. It may be best briefly to cite the characteristics of the 
individuals now landing on our shores. 

Mr. P. W. Sherwell, the captain, isa new comer. Therefore it 
may seem surprising to entrust the direction of the side to one 
unacquainted with English conditions, when several of those he is 
leading have been here before. But captains are made by tempera- 
ment as much as by experience, and nothing could have been more 
admirable than the way in which he handled his eleven in the Test 
Matches, He has the great advantage of directing the side from 
the wicket, which is the ideal position fora leader. In this department, 
too, he is quite first class, particularly on the leg side, and he moves 
very smartly. He bats better than he himself believes. Personally 
he is a keen, genuine sportsman, sure to make heaps of friends on 
English grounds. By the way, according to my information, he was 
born in Surrey. 

Mr. L. J. Tancred for a while declined to come, owing to debility 
after enteric. Finally he has been persuaded to renew acquaintance 
with our cricket grounds. He is very long-limbed, but startles the 
spectator, because he throws away all physical advantages when 
batting by crouching after the manner of Mr. A. J. Webbe, and 
further by a peculiar and most awkward straddle when the ball 
reaches him. Despite this peculiarity he can hit well, and his 
defence is exceptionally sound. He probably possesses more 
patience than any other bat on the side. 

Mr. Gordon White is regarded as the greatest bat in South 
Africa. When he was last over here I never had the good fortune 
to see him make a long stay at the wicket. It was his magnificent 
147 which won the rubber for South Africa at Bloemfontein. He 
plays himself steadily in, but once set his off-driving is very severe, 
and his placing is marked by unusual judgment. He bowls very 
slow leg-breaks, and when called on should be a dangerous change. 
At cover-point he is described to me as now being another 
Johnny Briggs. 

It was an old saying of poor George Lohmann that Mr. J. H. 
Sinclair is the South African Bonnor. When he gets going his 
hitting is simply tremendous, the ball appearing to be swung from 
his’bat almost as though he were playing golf. Just now he cannot 
get any runs at home, but that is a mere temporary loss of form. 
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Were he a passenger with the bat, he would still be brought for his 
excellent bowling. He is in some ways the best, if in others the 
most conventional bowler of a team that revelsin leg-breakers. His 
cleverest ball has a way of doing a little more than the batsman 
expects, and consequently is snicked off the edge into the slips. 

Mr. A. D. Nourse, who was born in Croydon, was once in the 
Army. He has given Griqualand some notion of his scoring 
proclivities by amassing 212 against them, while his average for the 
season is 98. He has a characteristic flick stroke, and can hit very 
hard, but if in a tight corner he will play the goose game like a 
Quaife or a Kinneir. As a bowler he will probably be one of the 
first changes, and on matting wickets he has a ball which keeps 
low and shoots. On a soft pitch he should be more easy to play. 

Mr. G. A. Faulkener is the crack ‘ googlie” bowler who is 
able to combine pitch and pace. According to the camera he 
delivers the ball from an exceptionally perpendicular arm, and he is 
said to be particularly observant of any weakness in an opponent. 
He is the only left-handed bowler on the side ; a man of mark. He 
is a defensive bat with a powerful drive. 

Vogler did not apparently altogether commend himself to the 
authorities who direct the rather mysterious mechanism of Middle- 
sex, for he has abandoned his qualification. We all remember that, 
whilst qualifying, Albert Trott, for M.C.C., did nothing like so well 
as when introduced into county cricket, and I am inclined to believe 
the same would have been the case with Vogler. He is a lively 
bat and a remarkably clever bowler. His fifty-eight for 1,143 at 
Lord’s last summer probably does not betray his full worth, nor did 
he average a wicket per innings in those five Test Matches in which 
M.C.C. were engaged in South Africa. None the less, he is thought 
the best bowler out there, and his fast leg breaks might demoralise 
any side. Against Griqualand West he has just claimed sixteen for 
38, and v. Orange River Colony eight for 24. 

Mr. R. O. Schwarz learnt his cricket at St. Paul’s, and graduated 
in the ranks of Middlesex. He has made the ball do twice what 
Mr. B. J. T. Bosanquet ever brought off, bowls fewer loose balls, 
and is capable of paralysing the opposing batting almost without 
warning. His seven for 25 v. Orange River Colony proves he main- 
tainshis form. He is alsoa decidedly pretty bat with a sharp cut past 
cover point, which is a wrist stroke achieved with no little power. 

Mr. S. J. Snooke is an all-round man of the useful type, bowl- 
ing fast medium and batting in aggressive fashion. Mr. W. A. 
Shalders has never impressed Englishmen with quite so high an 
opinion of his skill with the bat as he inspires his fellow-colonists. 
He always goes in first and opens the innings well, but his career 
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generally seems to be cut short by his reaching out impatiently to 
hit a short ball. Mr. M. Hathorn is an excellent bat, particularly 
strong on the leg-side, but with no undue inclination to get under a 
rising ball. 

The foregoing formed the eleven which was so victorious on 
its own ground. To them are to be joined a brother of Mr. Snooke, 
of whom I know nothing, and Mr. H. Smith, who is reported to be 
“anew A. O. Jones of the wristy sort ”—a pretty good standard to 
have to live up to. Mr. J. J. Kotze, the express trundler, again 
makes the journey. It was only the exigencies of business which 
prevented him turning out in that series of Test Matches in which 
he really was not needed. Finally, the side will be completed by the 
Rey. C. D. Robinson, who never obtained his “‘ blue” at Cambridge 
though he deserved it, but now may be regarded as one of the very 
best wicket-keepers before the public. He replaces Mr. Halliwell. 
Mr. H. Floquet, who was once mentioned, is not making the trip. 

To sum them up: the fielding should be magnificent and the 
wicket-keeping not far behind, there is no tail to the formidable 
batting, whilst the attack includes seven regular and four efficient 
emergency bowlers. That class of team working well together 
should at least make our men struggle desperately. The drawbacks 
from which they will suffer are the novelty of batting on the slower 
grass wickets instead of the fast matting ones, and the marked differ- 
ence in the light. On the hazards suggested by these two, pages 
might be written; they may more aptly be left to a common-sense 
judgment. 

As mentioned in my article in the last issue of the Badminton 
the South Africans play Test Matches at Lord’s, Leeds, and the 
Oval; they meet all the counties but two, M.C.C. and Ground twice, 
and fulfil some scratch engagements besides encountering Mr. C. I. 
Thornton’s England side at Scarborough. This would try any team. 
Probably our visitors will prove too good for our counties and slightly 
inferior to our representative sides. Cricket is an uncertain game, 
but there is one certainty: the South Africans will play it well. It 
all depends whether they play it too well for us or not. The tour 
of the Springboks is written in letters of gold on the tablets of fame. 
Perchance a companion record may be made. In any case Salve 
and good luck to our kinsmen from across the seas. 


HOUNDS ARRIVING AT A MEET AT THORROCK HALL 


THE BURTON COUNTRY 
BY W. B. DANBY 


Very few hunting countries, I fancy, can boast a more distinguished 
list of Masters than can the Burton, including as it does the names 
of such well-known sportsmen as Mr. Osbaldeston, Mr. Assheton 
Smith, Sir Richard Sutton, Lord Henry Bentinck, Mr. Henry 
Chaplin, and Mr. Foljambe. There is no doubt that even now, 
though much of what was formerly wild undrained grass has been 
converted into arable land, it is a particularly wild and sporting 
country. Thinly populated, there are few railways interfering with 
it; foxes run little risk of being headed, and good points to runs are 
of frequent occurrence. A stout well-bred horse is required, as not 
only is the country a deep one to ride over, but the fences are also 
strong and allowance has nearly always to be made for a useful 
ditch on either the near or landing side. 

The first records which I am able to discover show that in 
1774 the third Lord Monson hunted the country, which was’possibly 
originally an offshoot from the Brocklesby, and the hounds remained 
in the Monson family until 1810, when they were purchased, it has 
been said for 800 guineas, by Mr. Osbaldeston. Lord Monson’s 
hounds, from all accounts, were hardly surpassed by any in the 
kingdom, and the blood was very keenly sought after. Evans was 
huntsman in 1780, the whips being Barnes and Wilson. Mr. Os- 
baldeston hunted the country for three seasons, residing in the 
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Palace at Lincoln, now occupied by the Bishop, who I may say 
takes a keen interest in all sport. Mr. Osbaldeston carried the horn 
himself, and proved that he was not only a capable huntsman, but 
that he was also a worthy successor to Lord Monson in hound- 
breeding, his Vaulter being perhaps one of the best-known hounds 
of that time. Resigning the country in 1813, it appears that 
the pack then passed into other hands. Mr. Walker and Mr. Fol- 
jambe next succeeded to the mastership, the former, who brought his 
own hounds, remaining for one and the latter for two seasons. 
Mr. Assheton Smith succeeded in the year 1816, and brought 
with him his own hounds from the Quorn country. Mr. Assheton 
Smith made light of the big ditches and strong fences with which 
the country was enclosed, but the former are stated not to have been 
to the liking of his many friends from Leicestershire, most of whom 
soon migrated back to the Shires, the River Till being responsible 
for the return of a large number, only four or five remaining, among 
whom were Sir Harry Goodriche and Captain Baird. Sir Richard 
Sutton succeeded Mr. Assheton Smith in 1824, and hunted the 
country in princely style until 1842. It has been stated 
that during the thirty-two years Sir Richard hunted the Burton, 
the Cottesmore, and the Quorn countries, he spent no less than 
£300,000. Sir Richard started with Jack Shirley as huntsman, 
well known for his utter disregard of danger, and reported to 
have ridden fast down hill with an open knife between his teeth 
and his reins dangling loose on his horse’s neck whilst he repaired 
his whip-thong. Subsequently Sir Richard hunted the hounds him- 
self, retaining Shirley as kennel huntsman. Towards the end of 
Sir Richard Sutton’s period of office Mr. G. S. Foljambe brought his 
hounds across the Trent, hunting that portion of the country west 
of the Spital Road. Mr. Foljambe always spoke in enthusiastic 
terms of his days in the Burton country, the district round 
Glentworth being then a sea of grass and the woods full of foxes. 
A bad fracture of the leg eventually caused Sir Richard to retire. 
Brilliant as had been the history of the country in the past, if 
‘possible the most brilliant period was that immediately succeeding 
the retirement of Sir Richard Sutton, for Lord Henry Bentinck, who 
since his retirement from the mastership of the Rufford after three 
seasons had been hunting from Lincoln, now volunteered to take 
over the country. 

Starting with a pack of hounds purchased from Lord Ducie on 
the latter’s retirement from the mastership of the V. W. H. country, 
Lord Henry Bentinck laid the foundation of his celebrated pack, 
and very soon got together approaching one hundred couples of 
hounds. New kennels were erected at Reepham, as also the 
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celebrated Monks Lane Stables, which comprised amongst other 
luxuries a Turkish bath and a large covered ride. Dick Burton, 
Jack Jones, Harry Sebright, George Beers, and Ben Goddard at 
various times carried the horn during Lord Henry Bentinck’s 
mastership. Lord Henry hunted the country six days a week, 
frequently riding over from Welbeck in the morning and back at 
night, a distance of thirty miles each way, a relay of hacks being 
requisitioned for the journey. 

It is questionable if any Master of Hounds ever possessed a 
stronger personality than did Lord Henry Bentinck. His keenness 
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THE NEW STEEPLECHASE COURSE AT BURTON 


for sport and his pungent and caustic remarks are still treasured in 
the recollections of many old residents in remote parts of the Burton 
country, and afford amusing anecdotes too numerous to relate. The 
stud book of his hounds and his lordship’s comments on the quali- 
ties of the individuals cannot but afford the most interesting 
reading to all concerned with hound breeding. I give the following 
extract with reference to Tomboy, by Mr. Foljambe’s Albion out of 
Tuneful :— 

“Tomboy 45, called the Schoolmaster of the Pack, and was 
probably the Best Dog that ever ran in the Midland Counties. 
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There was little to choose between Comus 44 and Tomboy in point 
of nose and brilliancy and stoutness. Each dog was equally re- 
markable for dropping down and working a fox when dying out of 
dry ditches, but Comus could be led wrong, while neither Man, 
Hound, nor Fox could make a fool of Tomboy. However wild the 
Hounds or Men might be he would quietly leave them and turn 
back to his Fox. Nothing put him out of temper, and he would 
race with the Puppies in his last year.” 

On Lord Henry Bentinck’s retirement from the Mastership in 
1862 the present Mr. Henry Chaplin purchased the hounds. The 
hunters when offered at Tattersall’s fetched very large prices, 
Mr. Chaplin taking the first three for 1,000 guineas, the total sum 
realised being 12,461 guineas. 

Lord Doneraile succeeded in 1865. Mr. Henry Chaplin took 
office, and it need hardly be said that he was the man of all others 
most fitted for the post, for it is questionable if Lincolnshire ever pro- 
duced a greater hound-lover or a finer rider across a country. Again 
was everything done in the most splendid fashion, two packs being 
sometimes out one day, and with Charles Hawtin as huntsman 
excellent sport was shown. In 1871, however, Mr. Chaplin tendered 
his resignation, and the country was then divided, the northern 
portion retaining the old title of the Burton, the southern adopting 
the new name of the Blankney. Mr. F. J. S. Foljambe, taking over 
the Burton, began his operations with Channings as huntsman, who 
was, however, succeeded by Will Dale in Mr. Foljambe’s second 
season, I think. Mr. Foljambe took the greatest interest in his 
hounds, every detail was carried out in the most orthodox manner, 
and he showed sport of a very high order. Dale, probably the 
most popular huntsman who ever carried the horn in Lincolnshire, 
soon showed promise of the exceptional talent he has since displayed, 
and many fine runs were the result, the following being, perhaps, 
one of the best :— 

Stainton Wood (again the starting point) furnished a brace of 
foxes, the bitch pack racing one by Reasby as if for Dunholme, 
when the fox being headed by a sheep-dog turned right-handed, 
leaving Snelland Station on the left, then swung further to the 
right through Holton. The line then lay past West and East 
Torrington and below Hainton, as if for Willingham Moor, but 
bearing round by Mr. Hodson’s house, hounds drove on by Hatton 
over the big grass fields to Gautby. Short of New Park Wood 
hounds turned right-handed to Midge Inn, where they checked 
among some sheep; but Dale soon put matters right, and running 
from scent to view they killed their fox in Stone Hill Plantation, 
near Panton. Dale considers hounds covered twenty-eight miles 
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during this run, and that it included two points of over eleven 
miles each. 

Mr. Randolph Erskine Wemyss succeeded Mr. Foljambe in 
1880, Dale stopping on with him. Mr. Wemyss was full of energy 
and very fond of hounds, and I believe it was only due to his having 
to give personal attention to business matters in Scotland that he 
felt compelled to retire in 1882. Mr. Wemyss had a magnificent 
stud of hunters, The Laird and Dairymaid each realising 360 guineas 
at his sale. Possibly one of the best days Mr. Wemyss had was on 
November 30, 1880, the day of the presentation to Mr. Foljambe, 
when there was a large field of nearly two hundred out. Dunholme 


F. BACKHOUSE AT THE NEW KENNELS 


Gorse, formerly one of the most celebrated coverts in the hunt, 
provided a fox which hounds killed near the railway after a capital 
hour and fifty-five minutes. 

Mr. C. P. Shrubb succeeded Mr. Wemyss first of all with 
Morgan as huntsman, afterwards carrying the horn himself, and 
during his three years as Master showed good sport. One of the 
best runs I saw with him was on February 25, 1885, hounds 
finding a fox at Toft Newton and running by Lord Brownlow’s 
covert through Faldingworth village to Buslingthorpe and then 
into Wickenby, where they dwelt a little, fresh foxes causing 
slight confusion. From Wickenby they came away again, with 
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probably a fresh fox, and ran on well by Faldingworth and West 
Rasen and across a good line of country into Linwood ; and as the 
time into Linwood from Wickenby was only twenty-five minutes, 
it will be seen by those who know the country that the pace had 
been smart. Across the Warren and past Willingham House 
hounds continued to run hard, but having breasted Tealby Hill, 
leaving Bayon’s Manor on the right, scent failed on the high ground, 
and they had to acknowledge defeat near the Cross Roads leading 
to Ludford, a point of very nearly ten miles. 

On Mr. Shrubb resigning in 1885 Mr. R. Wemyss again resumed 
office with Will Shepherd (now with the Worcestershire) as First 
Whip and Kennel Huntsman, and he hunted the country until 1888. 
During the season 1885-6 hounds were continually stopped by a 
long frost, which lasted on and off for eleven weeks. The following 
season a long frost which commenced the middle of December and 
lasted until nearly the end of January again sadly interfered with sport. 
During this season on February 10 Mr. J. Maunsell Richardson 
brought over the Brocklesby hounds to Wickenby and showed a fine 
day’s sport, killing, if I recollect aright, a brace of foxes. Theseason 
1887-8, though again interfered with by frost, was a fairly good one, 
but Mr. Wemyss was often absent, Shepherd hunting the hounds. 

The following season, viz. 1888-9, the Burton were without a 
Master, no one having volunteered to take the country. Mr. Jarvis, 
however, who was now hunting a portion of the Blankney coun- 
try, undertook to hunt the western portion of the Burton, the 
Blankney hunted the centre, whilst Lord Yarborough very kindly 
sent his hounds over to the north-eastern portion, very much to the 
delight of Dale, who was now located at Brocklesby. 

The following season, viz. 1889-90, Mr. T. Wilson, the present 
Master, came forward and took over that portion of the country east 
of the Spital Road, Mr. Jarvis retaining the western portion. Mr. 
Wilson started with Wesley as huntsman, having purchased the dog 
hounds from Lord Percy, and the bitches at Mr. Harding Cox’s 
sale. The Master had a most encouraging start, foxes being plenti- 
ful all over his portion of the country, and I see that my diary 
reports the January sport as the best I ever recollect. Five anda 
half brace of foxes succumbed in one week. 

The next season Mr. Wilson hunted the Burton country in 
its entirety, Mr. Jarvis having handed over to him that portion 
which he had hitherto hunted. On November 8, from Wickenby, 
one of the best runs I ever saw took place. Hounds found at 
Nevile’s Gorse, crossed the Faldingworth Road, passed Faldingworth 
Grange on the left, and then traversed that strongly-enclosed bit of 
country at the back of Faldingworth Village. A slight check here was 
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soon got over, and hounds hunted on nearly to Middle Rasen; 
short of this village the fox turned up wind for Buslingthorpe. A 
fresh fox here took hounds on up to West Rasen and across 
the river into Set Cop in Lord Yarborough’s country. The 
pack then ran on fast past South and North Owersby, where 
the fox tried the earths by the side of the beck; the field were 
somewhat delayed here and hounds had the best of it past 
Thornton-le-Moor to Kelsey Hall, the fox getting to ground at 
the gravel pits. It was an eleven miles point and about fourteen as 


MR. T. WILSON, MASTER OF THE BURTON HOUNDS 


hounds ran, the time occupied being an hour and forty minutes, 
and the end witnessed by only five of the field. On Mr. Jarvis 
giving up a portion of the Blankney country Mr. Wilson pur- 
chased his hounds, twenty-five couples I believe, for which I have 
always understood he gave £2,500; they were a beautiful pack of 
hounds, having been bred with great care by Mr. Jarvis, and 
were also excellent in their work. Mr. Wilson, in addition to the 
Burton country, on Mr. Jarvis’s retirement hunted a portion of 
the Blankney for some seasons. Since Mr. Wilson took over the 
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country he has purchased Riseholme Hall and the adjoining 
property and has erected new kennels near Riseholme where the 
hounds are now located. Mr. Wilson is not only very fond of 
his hounds, but is also a remarkably fine rider over a country ; in 
fact, though a heavy-weight, I do not think I have ever seen any 
one ride over the Burton country with greater ease to his horse ; 
notwithstanding the wide ditches, he goes slowly at most of his 
fences and gets very few falls; it is no easy matter to follow him, 
for very few obstacles stop him. During his mastership, which 
has now extended for eighteen years, Mr. Wilson has shown excel- 
lent sport, and if space permitted I should have liked to have given 


RISEHOLME HALL, THE RESIDENCE OF MR. WILSON 


details of several exceptional days. He has been most loyally 
supported by the farmers in the country. 

A few seasons back he had to complain of a_ scarcity of 
foxes, but I hope matters are now on a more satisfactory footing. 
In this as in most other countries shooting has no doubt increased 
during the last few years, but taking the country through I hardly 
think hunting people have much cause to complain. It is no doubt 
trying to a Master to be kept out of coverts until December, and if 
those who have the shooting of the coverts will allow hounds to 
draw them as early as possible they will be rendering great 
assistance to another branch of sport. In certain districts there 
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is a good deal of barbed wire, but I have never yet come across 
anyone who declined to allow it to be removed. It always 
seems to me that a great deal more might be done towards 
assisting sport by those who hunt. Many consider that when 
they have paid their subscription they have done all that 
is required of them, and the whole trouble of keeping matters 
smooth generally devolves upon a hard-worked secretary and three 
or four other willing workers. The subscription is small, the bulk 
of it is swallowed up in defraying poultry claims and the expenses 
connected with the upkeep of the country. More farmers are, 
I consider, hunting now than I have seen for many years, and 
if the owners of coverts and shooting tenants will always bear 
in mind that their hunting friends are in a great measure 
dependent on them for their sport, and will do unto them as they 
would be done by, I see no reason why the Burton country 
should not flourish in the future as well as it has in the past. 
The death of Mr. Frank Anderson of Lea at an early age 
was a great loss to the country; what it suffers from is a 
scarcity of resident landowners interested in hunting and desirous 
of maintaining the prestige of one of the oldest and best-known 
hunting countries in the kingdom. 
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SWEET WILLIAM 
BY W. H. ADAMS 


On the right bank of the River Volta, and three hundred miles 
from its mouth, there lies a No-man’s-land. No paths cross it, no 
village is built on it, even the hunters avoid it. It is covered with 
coarse grass and clumps of trees, and is full of game. The natives 
passing up and down the river will not land there for the night, but 
camp on an exposed island in mid-stream; hardly ever will they 
venture to set foot on its shore even by day. It was originally 
perhaps the Royal Preserve of the Ashanti Monarchs in their palmy 
days, or the abode of some powerful fetish. In any case it is for- 
bidden country, and when the Government of the Gold Coast a few 
years ago cut a road through it to connect two big towns, the 
natives, directly they were left to themselves, destroyed the road, 
and the country reverted to its former solitude. 

The result has been to create a sanctuary for game of all kinds. 
The surrounding district is fairly well populated. Into the for- 
bidden country, however, none ventures. It was, then, with feelings 
of the highest expectation that the Resident and Constabulary 
Officer left their station one cloudy morning on their canoe journey 
of thirty miles to this particular spot. The black Dispenser who 
looked after the hospital, and who professed to be a keen sportsman, 
accompanied them. He carried a German Brummagem muzzle- 
loading rifle, very flimsy, with a good deal of red varnish and nickel 
about it, a bandolier of red and white worsted work supporting a 
calabash full of powder, and a pill-box full of caps; while his 
trousers pockets were stuffed full of loose bullets, buckshot, and 
pebbles. 

They embarked just as the sun was rising, the two white men 
taking the large canoe, in which was already a small tent and a few 
tins of provisions. The Dispenser followed in the smaller, having 
for his companion his friend Sweet William. 

The latter had been presented to the Resident by the chief of 
a wandering caravan. Many strange animals arrive on such 
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occasions, but, as the Dispenser had remarked, “he passed them 
all.” Presumably a sheep, he was more like a good-sized calf. He 
was brown, and short-haired. One long horn pointed straight 
forward, and the other straight upwards. Under his chin two thin 
ribbons of skin hung down for six inches, terminating in a ball of 
flesh the size of a small apple. His curious appearance had saved 
him from the butcher’s knife, a fate which he hourly tempted. 
Nothing was safe from him. He ate clothes, papers, scraps, besides 
every kind of rubbish. He bit and knocked down the small children. 
At night he loafed about bleating, or, leaning against the flag-pole, 
would cry dismally the whole night through till he was sentenced 
to death a thousand times by the maddened sleepers, only to be 
begged off in the morning by his friend the Dispenser, who had 
conceived a curious affection for him, and who saved up for him the 
corks of old medicine bottles. 

The previous night Sweet William had invaded his friend's 
sleeping quarters and walked upon him, and in the flush of his 
resentment and in the absence of other animals the Dispenser’s 
sporting instinct prevailed, and he forbore to plead for his favourite 
when he heard that the Resident had cast him, though with many 
misgivings, for the important part of ‘ bait.” 

The canoes paddled steadily all that day, and arrived towards 
evening at the little island opposite the deserted track. Pulling 
themselves up by roots and creepers, the two friends climbed the 
steep bank and pitched the tent under a thorn tree; then, while the 
kettle was boiling, they watched the struggles of the Dispenser to 
disembark Sweet William, and when this was accomplished thev 
walked quietly along the bank down stream. To their surprise and 
disappointment they found not a single track of any kind, and after 
searching for half a mile they turned off and walked straight inland. 
The stunted trees and groups of bushes seemed the exact counter- 
part of each other, and stood up solemn and sentry-like in the dead 
stillness. No cry of bird or animal broke the silence; they saw no 
sign of life save that once a quarter of a mile ahead a bird, rook- 
sized, with glittering blue body and scarlet wings, dropped like a 
stone from a tree-top and vanished in the grass. 

The sombreness oppressed the Resident, who presently halted 
and suggested that in the absence of landmarks they had better 
turn back. 

‘Just come over this rise first,” his friend said, “and then 
we'll return. What a queer place this is! I feel as if anything may 
jump out any moment.” 

‘“‘ Ghostly,” the other man agreed. ‘‘I am afraid to speak above 
a whisper. Just this bit further then.” 
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They topped the rise and stood astonished. Betore them lay 
the tiniest of lakes, and all around it the grass was bright green. 
A fish splashed on its surface, and round its sandy edge birds 
innumerable ran and played. Its waters were clear and sweet, and 
the absence of tracks by the muddy river were accounted for. 

‘Look here, and Great Scot! look here,’ the officer cried. 
“What a size! That’s lion and leopard, and here again! This is 
the place right enough.” 

“‘ And here’s a tree that will do, and an old stump to tie Sweet 
William to; but let’s take some bearings; we shall want them 
to-night, although the moon’s full.” 

They returned to the river without difficulty, though they 
reached it considerably below their starting point. They saw and 
heard nothing, but nearing the tent they both dashed behind a 
tree. 

“What on earth is it,” said the Resident, ‘“‘an elephant, a 
young motor-car, or what ?” 

It was only Sweet William who came shrieking round the 
corner, capering along, towing the Dispenser behind him. 

** This sheep, Sahs, is the devil,” he said as he managed to bring 
up by hitching the rope round a limb. ‘‘ He not go my way, and 
pulls me through prickles.” He pulled one great thorn from his toe 
and another from his ear when, the rope slipping, he went away 
again, though this time towards the tent. 

They waited till the sun was down, and then started for the 
lake, which they found without difficulty. Sweet William, who had 
accompanied them in tolerable spirits, was tethered to the stump, 
and the Dispenser, pledging himself to keep the best of watches and 
fire an immediate answer to any signal shot, returned, leaving the 
white men to await the moon’s rise. She sailed out over the trees, 
and the misty grey land of bushes turned silvery white. Then they 
climbed up to their seats on the tree. It was a dead one, and at a 
height of 10 ft. twisted almost at right angles. Another few feet 
and a thick branch shot out; on this the Resident posted himself, 
his friend taking the lower seat. 

Neither of them had any experience in such hunting, their sole 
knowledge of which was derived from a book in the Officer’s 
possession. They had no idea when the lions were likely to arrive, 
or whether they would give any warning of their approach, so they 
sat alert on their perches grasping their rifles, while Sweet William 
leaned against his stump seemingly asleep. 

The time after the first half-hour passed terribly slowly. The 
seats grew very uncomfortable, but, in spite of their stiffness, they 
dozed off; nor did they notice that the moon was shining less 
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brilliantly, and had a greasy look. The Resident, with an effort, 
roused himself, and was bending down to suggest that they should get 
down and stretch themselves, when something rustled, and a great 
hartebeest strolled from behind a patch of reeds and stopped almost 
within arm’s reach. It looked an enormous size in the moonlight, 
and the Resident ground his teeth in his excitement as he raised 
his rifle. Lions or no lions, he was not going to miss his first 
chance of big game. He was on the point of firing, when Sweet 
William started from his reverie and gave vent to a cry which 
pierced the solitude like the blast of a fog-horn. 

**Baa-ah! Baa-ah!’’ he wailed, his voice cleaving the night, 
and the hartebeest with a great leap plunged away. The Officer, 
recalled to consciousness, fell from his perch, but saved himself by 
gripping with his knees, swinging head downwards and dropping 
his rifle. 

‘* What on earth is it ?” he said in a quivering voice. ‘‘ Heavens, 
what a row! He’ll frighten everything within a hundred miles! 
He’s your sheep. Can’t you make him shut up?” 

*‘ How on earth can I?” the Resident said sulkily. ‘‘ Besides, 
who ever heard of lions being frightened by a sheep! The book 
says that the bleating of the bait is necessary to attract them.” 

‘But not an infernal row like that! You don’t call that 
bleating! It's like a steam siren! Why, it frightens even me! 
Isn’t that like the brute! When he should have been bleating he 
went to sleep, and when something comes he makes enough row to 
scare the dead. Just listen to him!” 

‘‘If there is a lion anywhere about,” the Resident said, ‘‘ with a 
grain of pluck he’ll go for him, if it’s only to make him stop that 
row. He’s leaving off now I think.” 

Sweet William subsided and all was quiet again. The Resident, 
preparing to resume his vigil, turned round to seek an easier 
position when his gaze fell on the eastern sky, and at the same 
moment the icy breath of the approaching tornado touched his face. 
At the first growl of thunder the moon went out like a snuffed 
candle. They jumped to the ground in furious haste. 

‘**Run for it,” the Resident shouted, ‘‘ I’ve marked the direction. 
Keep the wind on the right cheek. This way.” 

He rushed off towards the river, but before he had gone twenty 
paces there came from the thick gloom a loud coughing roar 
and a heavy rush. A dim shape hurtled past, passing between the 
Officer and himself, and impelled by the instinct of self-preservation 
they fired shot after shot at the spot where the unfortunate sheep 
was shrieking. Then a terrible crash broke right over head, and 
when that died away all was quiet. 
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“He's got him! It’s too dark to do anything, and by Jove I 
hear the rain. Come on!” the Officer called at the top of his voice. 

They made for the river, stumbling through the bushes, but 
they had left it too late. Down came the rain, the earth turned to 
mud, the dried-up grass to water weeds which wrapped round their 
feet and clung to their legs. The drowned bushes lashed across 
their faces, while the violence of the gusts made them cling to the 
trees till their fury had passed. 

The West African climate does not lend itself to such adventures, 
neither does a heavy tornado; still, they persisted through the 
lightning and downpour till the Resident collapsed. 

** Curse all lions, rotten books, and everything else,” he panted. 

“T’m done. I can’t goa step further. For heaven’s sake give 
a signal shot! The wind’s right.” 

The Officer, slipping in a cartridge, fired, and they waited, 
straining their ears to catch the answering shot. The Resident 
barely realised that he had received a violent blow in the back when 
he found himself rolling in the mud, his friend's boot pressed well 
into the back of his neck. He did not dare to move, so lay quiet 
and waited for news of the enemy. He heard nothing, however, 
but the lashing of the rain and shrieking of the wind, and scrambled 
to his feet. 

“What an escape!” he said, wiping his streaming face. ‘ That 
must have been the lion’s mate!” 

“Lion!” said his friend, who between laughter and bruises 
could hardly speak. ‘‘ That was Sweet William! His rope trailed 
over my face.” 

“What do you mean? Sweet William! Why, the lion ate 
him!” 

“He ate the lion more likely. I tell you it was he! I felt the 
rope. Look out, there he is again.” 

** ]’ll shoot him then,” said the Resident furiously. ‘‘ Here goes,” 
and he fired at the dim shape. 

“IT say, old boy,’ remonstrated the Officer, “do be careful. 
You as near as possible got me. I felt the wind of the bullet.” 

‘I beg your pardon,” the other said breathlessly, ‘‘ but I’ll kill 
the fiend if we both have to die for it. He’s coming——!” and 
again they both rolled over. This time they caught the rope, only 
to have it snatched at once from their numbed fingers, and giving 
up all idea of capturing him they struggled on. They soon became so 
played out that they could barely crawl. Five shots had the Resident 
fired at Sweet William, and five times had he missed him. Five 
times they had waited for the answering signal, and as often been 
disappointed. Though the thunder and wind were a shade less 
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violent, the rain fell still more heavily. The ground from a swamp 
became a quagmire—a morass, but through it all plunged Sweet 
William rejoicing in the elements, capering among the bushes. 

“Why doesn’t that lion do something! Cowardly brute!” the 
Officer said faintly, picking himself up and spattering the mud from 
his mouth. 

“‘He’s afraid, and I don’t blame him,” the other groaned. 
‘What on earth’s to be done? We can't last out a night like this. 
The mud’s up to my neck. I can’t stand another charge—the last 
took me right in the stomach.” 

‘‘ Fire again,” said his friend weakly. 

“I can’t. All my cartridges are done. My last wish is that I 
had kept one for the Dispenser.” 

If luck had not been with them the consequences might have 
been excessively unpleasant, for they had lost all idea of direction, 
and had begun to wander in a circle, but by great good fortune they 
had swung round towards the camp. They heard a shout to the 
right, and one of the canoe boys waving a lantern pushed through 
the bushes. They had reached home. At the sight of the light 
Sweet William vanished and they threw themselves down. 

‘‘ Where’s the Dispenser ?”’ whispered the Officer as soon as he 
could speak. ‘‘ Why didn’t he answer our shots?” 

“He says, Sah, he weep for the sheep, so he make small house 
with leaves, and go to bed with whisky bottle. He drunk!” 

The Resident crept into the tent. 

“If you can catch that —— sheep,” said the Officer, “and tie 
him and put him in with the Dispenser, then I dash you two 
pounds,” and he followed his friend. 

Next day dawned clear and sunny, the land was dry and warm, 
and a pleasant smell rose up from the cooking-pots. The Resident, 
sore and stiff, crept to the river’s edge. There on the little island 
stood Sweet William gazing placidly into the blue water, the broken 
rope trailing from his neck. 

He felt a light touch on his shoulder, and the Officer slipped 
his rifle into his hand. 

“Yes,” said the Resident, his eye flashing. He took careful 
aim and fired. The bullet clipped a curl from Sweet William’s 
neck ; he looked up and ba’ad pleasantly. Then catching sight of 
his master he plunged into the river and swam towards them. 

‘“‘ What a chap he is!”’ said the Resident admiringly. ‘‘ There’s 
no beating him!” 

“No,” agreed the Officer, ‘‘ he’s come to stay,” and Sweet 
William arriving, they leaned down and assisted him up the bank. 
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SPRING—CARRYING THE CANVAS BOAT TO THE TROUT LAKES 


ARCADIA IN CANADA 
[Et ego in Arcadia vixt) 


BY ‘‘ CANADENSIS” 


A LARGE number of inquiries prompted by my paper on country life 
in Canada makes it desirable to say something more about the con- 
ditions on which the joys of the Arcadian life in some comfortable 
Canadian farm-cottage are purchasable. The environment by which 
I have surrounded myself, so rare in our days, and suggesting the 
pastoral simplicity of the early ages, yet within an easy remove 
of town life and in close contact with friends who are town dwellers, 
has apparently interested many inquirers who also are anxious to 
get away from the many mean and sordid conditions of town life 
and to pass their days in the open air wt prisca gens mortalium. 

My inquirers, roughly speaking, fall into three divisions; first, 
those who have little or no capital desire to make their way by 
agricultural pursuits in a new land; secondly, those who having 
means yet desire to take up farming as an occupation; thirdly, those 
who with a settled income are merely desirous of settling down 
comfortably where a reasonable amount of fishing and shooting is to 
be enjoyed alternating with the routine of the life of the fields and 
the farm. 

It is beyond the scope of this brief paper to be of any service to 
the first two classes of inquirers, who may find ample information in 
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the numerous pamphlets and blue books published by the Emigra- 
tion Department of the Dominion of Canada. These should bear in 
mind that to achieve success in any career three things are neces- 
sary: native talent, close application, and experience. The pursuit 
of farming is no exception to the rule. Sporting inclinations must 
be ruthlessly suppressed. The farmer must watch the sky much as 
a general the moves of his enemy, and be ready to take instant 
advantage of weather changes either adverse or in his favour. To 
an unduly prolonged stay on a salmon river (when the June run, to 
be sure, was at its height) I attribute the loss of a valuable horse, 
~ and between the sudden appearance of a flight of black duck and 
the failure to house in good condition a fine crop of ripe oats I can 
establish a close connection. As a general rule the remark I once 


SPRING—ON THE SALMON STREAM 


heard is quite true: that ‘‘ the wild sports of the Canadian forest are 
no more within the reach of the Canadian settler who has to make 
his way and get his living than is a Highland deer forest or a 
grouse moor the ordinary property of an English farmer.” 

To the third class, neither the working man nor the small 
capitalist but the man of moderate fixed income, I would gladly be 
of some slight service if I could. To him emigration is not quite so 
serious a matter because he is able to return home if he does not 
find his surroundings to his liking. I might cover page after page 
with glowing and attractive pictures of the possibilities of rustic 
peace and cheerful simplicity of life out here to the enthusiast of the 
open air; of the spacious freedom of the woodland glades, the 
hushed silences of the majestic pine forests, and the joys of foilowing 
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the winding waters of noble rivers among the foldings of darkly- 
wooded hills, and of many similar attractions possible only in a 
country that is new and not yet pressed for breathing space. All 
this and more is within the reach of the man who can make sacri- 
fices to obtain it ; but in this event these things should be very dear 
to him—be, perhaps, the serious passion of his life. Otherwise he 
may think his inevitable sacrifices are not worth while. That an 
English gentleman—and all my correspondents have been of this 
type—has to make sacrifices in coming out to settle in Canada is 
beyond question. It is a very good thing indeed to be an English 
gentleman—but to some extent a member of the old society of the 
mother country is disqualified from being altogether at home amid 


SPRING—WITH THE DOGS, A FAMILY OF WOODCOCK HUNTERS 


the social conditions which prevail in the rural districts of Canada 
and outside the larger towns. The situation is absolutely unlike 
that which exists in England. The traditions, aims, views, and 
ambitions of the two classes are totally different, and one is liable to 
be misunderstood of the other. Those who have grown up in the 
old country cannot often find much that is attractive in the social 
environment of the new. For instance, in partial explanation of the 
difference, the whole rural population of Canada know scarcely any- 
thing of the amusements of games and athletic sports. The absence 
of sympathy is something which may often be keenly felt and render 
intercourse with the larger portion of society available anything but 
a pleasure. A real retirement from the amenities of the home life 
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may prove to some unendurable hardship. While stating draw- 
backs, I must allude to the great difficulty of getting suitable 
domestics and trustworthy farm help. Every year the wealthy 
cities of the neighbouring Republic draw away a vast number of 
capable servants, and there are times when suitable help cannot be 
had “for love or money.” 

The intending gentleman emigrant should be particularly on his 
guard when purchasing a farm residence. The newly-arrived should 
be in no great haste to invest his money in land before he spends a 
few months in looking about him and learning something of land 
values. Besides getting a comfortable house or a pretty view from 
his verandah, there are other considerations that should guide him 


SUMMER—THE FIRST OF THE JULY SEA-TROUT RUN 


in the choice of a homestead—such as the social advantages of his 
surroundings, and the opportunities for obtaining sport without undue 
effort and expense ; railway facilities, and good schools should he be 
the father of a family. 

After mentioning the disadvantages I feel free to dilate on the 
advantages to be enjoyed in the older provinces of the Dominion of 
Canada; and I need not go further than repeat my own personal 
experience. I am living ina comfortable farm residence six miles 
from a city of 40,000 inhabitants. The place is worth about £400. 
I share it with a bachelor friend. We have two road horses which 
we often drive abreast for long journeys to salmon stream, cock 
covert, snipe marsh, or moose forest. We also have a working 
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horse. I cut 20 tons of hay and raise crops of potatoes and other 
vegetables. I have ample spare time for visits to the city, for 
reading and for sport in its season. I have a man and wife to whom 
I pay wages at the rate of £4a month. I hire extra farm help on 
occasion. 

There is this to be said in favour of Canada, if a man is bent on 
transporting himself to a colony and bidding goodbye to the old soil 
—should he have a family to put out in the world, his sons and 
daughters will have a better opening here than in the overcrowded 
parent land, for Canada has golden prospects ahead. While we 
hear occasionally of unsatisfactory conditions in Australia and of the 
perplexing problems of South Africa, all is plain sailing out here for 


SUMMER-—SHORE BIRD-SHOOTING OVER DECOYS 


the rising generation. Canada is progressive, hopeful, and prosperous 
to-day, and can look confidently to the future. British capital and 
British settlers are flowing in an ever-increasing stream into the 
country. No other land under “the old flag” offers so sure and 
promising an opportunity to the worker. 

In the United States the choicest parts of the country have 
long been occupied. Canada in her Western Territory has an empire 
waiting for the plough and the home builder. A man can find 
plenty of elbow-room who has to look out for opportunities for a 
growing family. The natural wealth of Canada is prodigious. 
There is hardly anything possible to a land in the temperate zone 
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which she cannot produce. There are great goldfields to attract 
adventurous spirits, minerals in large quantities, industries which 
supply most of the needs of the population. There are the finest 
water powers of the world. The next half-century will see a greater 
proportionate increase of wealth in Canada than in any other country 
on the face of the earth to-day. Hence a man who is past work 
himself but has sons for whose bringing up he is responsible can 
often place his boys in advantageous environment for pushing their 
way in the world. This may prove a powerful inducement to some 
fathers with numerous progeny. 

Among the most desirable localities I know of for residence I 
might mention the Province of Ontario, and the beautiful fruit- 


AUTUMN—ALL READY FOR A START TO THE COVERTS 


growing Annapolis Valley of Nova Scotia, ‘‘ the land of Evangeline,’ 
the valley famous for its apple orchards, its picturesque beauty and 
historical associations. Here it has been said, ‘‘ the tidal rivers find 
a winding way deep into the pasture; the dykes, first built by the 
Brittany peasants, protect the interval land from the encroaching 
wave ; the wide orchards bask in sunshine, the quiet villages sleep 
peacefully under grey church steeples, and on either side the hill- 
slopes, chequered with cultivation and crested with dark forest, look 
down protectingly, while a wreath of fog hanging over Blomindon 
suggests the stress and disquiet of a cold world that lies beyond this 
dreamland.” Every American schoolgirl of the past generation was 
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taught to recite Longfellow’s solemn hexameters following the sad 
fortunes of the lovely heroine and her people, with virtue and inno- 
cence not unworthy the fabled golden age of mankind, truly marvel- 
lous in a scratch lot of Brittany emigrants. As we survey the slow 
full river winding through long fertile meadows, we perceive the 
view faithfully rendered by Longfellow from the shores of the Basin 
of Minas, and we can almost forgive the sentimental vapourings 
which gave birth to the historical delusion not yet awarded its 
quietus, that the English authorities could possibly have acted 
otherwise than they did when war had once more broken out with 
France. 


AUTUMN—BIRDS HERE LATELY 


Vast meadows stretched to the eastward, 
Giving the village its name, and pasture to flocks without number. 
Dikes, that the hands of the farmers had raised with labour incessant, 
Shut out the turbulent tides ; but at stated seasons the floodgates 
Opened, and welcomed the sea to wander at will o’er the meadows. 
West and south there were fields of flax, and orchards and cornfields 
Spreading afar and unfenced o’er the plain, and away to the northward 
Blomidon rose, and the forests old, and aloft on the mountains 
Sea-fogs pitched their tents, and mists from the mighty Atlantic 
Looked on the happy valley, but ne’er from their station descended. 


In no part of Canada do apples take so kindly to the soil with such 
uniformly good results as in this beautiful region. Many prefer fruit- 
raising to general farming, since having been reduced to a science it 
is much more easily learned. After an experience of one whole year 
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spent in the Annapolis valley, a man should be able to start an 
orchard of his own and run no risk of failure. Other choice spots 
are to be found in the vicinity of the towns of St. John, N.B., and 
Halifax, N.S., or along the shores of the magnificent St. John River, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the pretty town of Fredericton, 
where formerly many retired British officers made their homes, 
whose descendants have in many cases become men of mark in 
literature, commerce, and the political life of the Dominion. In 
most of these places a man’s income will go farther than in England, 
and he will be able to enjoy a fair amount of inexpensive sport. 

A suitable homestead may be acquired from perhaps £300 up 
to say £800 and often accompanied by an orchard of apple trees 


WINTER—SLEIGHING ON FROZEN LAKE 


whose produce will go far towards defraying the interest on the 
outlay. There are a great many opportunities in Canada to invest 
money with perfect security at very remunerative rates. A new 
comer will do wisely thoroughly to identify himself with his adopted 
land, avoid sneering at things Colonial, and endeavour to place 
himself in an attitude of sympathy, while making allowance for 
differences which sometimes may grate harshly, Leaving class 
prejudices behind him, he should not assume superiority for English 
ways and ideas in all matters, big or little; for the Colonist can 
often teach him things worth knowing and give him useful points in 
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practical matters. If these rules are observed and a man has made 
up his mind to ‘‘ burn his ships” and leave the old life behind him, 
I fail to see why he cannot lead a pleasant, care-free, and happy 
existence out in Canada, and find his compensations for the loss of 
his home pleasures in the glorious climate, the untrammelled freedom 
of an open-air life which seems to me the nearest to English life 
outside of England, and the closest to nature possible in these 
modern days. One great advantage that Canada possesses over 
every other land to which emigration is directed is that it is near 
home. The present line of mail steamers often make the passage in 


WINTER—AFTER A DAY IN THE DUCK BLIND 


six days, and a fast line is now projected which will materially 
shorten the passage. 

Chambers, in his book on the Ouananiche, makes the following 
very proper remarks concerning Canada’s magnificent play- 
grounds :— 

‘‘It is next to impossible to overestimate the value of the 
splendid facilities for outdoor life and for an indulgence in the 
health-giving sports of woods and waters afforded by the primeval 
forest, magnificent streams, and numberless lakes of northern 
Canada.” 


BOOKS ON SPORT 
A HunTING CATECHISM. By Colonel R. F. Meysey-Thompson. 
London: Edward Arnold. 1907. 


Colonel Meysey-Thompson has already written two ‘‘ Cate- 
chisms,” on Fishing and Shooting, and has been encouraged by the 
reception accorded to them to continue the series, for he is an all- 
round sportsman, and equally at home on the three subjects. We 
like the last best of the lot, for one reason because, if we remember 
aright, it is less ‘‘ catechistic ’—that is to say, a large proportion 
of the volume is not in the form of question and answer. In 
noticing the previous works we expressed doubts as to whether any 
advantage was gained by adopting the form which the author had 
followed; and possibly similar doubts have assailed Colonel Meysey- 
Thompson, at any rate we find many pages of ordinary comment, 
anecdote, and description; and at intervals M-. J. G. Elsey, the 
trainer, is pressed into service to state his views. 

Readers are frankly informed how the author came to pay 
particular attention to horses in a practical way. He had an 
allowance of £200 a year when he was a subaltern in an expensive 
cavalry regiment ; this left no margin for keeping a groom, and the 
only assistance he had in managing his horse was furnished by his 
soldier servant, whose very indirect qualification was that he had 
been in the Camel Corps during the Indian Mutiny. Not much aid 
could be afforded by the man, so the master had to shift for himself. 
He learned a great deal, and here imparts his knowledge to others. 
One guesses pretty well what will be found in a book on hunting, 
and anticipation in this case is fulfilled, interest being derived from 
observing where the reader’s ideas differ from, and where they agree 
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with, the writer’s. We are in accord with him as to the desirability 
of having a constant supply of fresh water in a box or stall, and of 
placing the hay-rack so low that the seed will not fall into the horse’s 
eyes. As to water, the writer of the present notice recommended 
in the chapter on ‘‘ Stables,” in the Badminton Library ‘‘ Hunting,” 
precisely what Colonel Meysey-Thompson advocates, observing that 
a horse will drink about eight gallons daily if watered twice a day, 
and about five gallons if water be always there for him. When that 
book was written wire did not cause the trouble and mischief it does 
now, and Colonel Meysey-Thompson’s hints as to the duties of a 
‘“‘ wire committee” are to the point. 

Some interesting anecdotes are given as to the habits of foxes, 
as also indeed of hares and stags. When a fox during a run is seen 
to be sitting up on his haunches looking back at his pursuers the 
author has noted that he usually has a plan in his head for securing 
safety, and it is certainly a fact that such foxes, who often seem sure to 
come to hand, frequently escape. We did not know, however, that as 
many as 150 badgers were killed within the limits of Lord Middleton’s 
hunt during the season of 1902, though well aware that badgers, 
and otters, are far more numerous than is generally imagined. That 
a hare who lays back both its ears and races off as speedily as 
possible is in a state of fright is obvious, but it will be new to some 
readers that a hare who carries both ears straight up, pointing 
forwards, is sure to be strong and stout, or that one ear pointing 
forward and the other back means an indisposition to travel far. 
Colonel Meysey-Thompson goes much by ears. Ina horse, he says, 
large ones signify a ‘“‘ generous and often a placid temper,’ whilst a 
small prick-ear is to be regarded with suspicion as indicating stub- 
bornness and irritability. It may be so in many cases, but there are 
numerous exceptions. 

The little book is full of information and the long experience of 
an observant sportsman. 


THE AUSTRALIAN GOLFER. By D.G. Soutar. Sydney: Angus & 
Robertson ; and Australian Book Company, Warwick Lane, 
London. 


When an English golfer has won a championship or two he not 
seldom writes a book. The same rule seems to hold good in the 
Colonies. Mr. Soutar was Amateur Champion of Australasia in 
1903, of New South Wales in 1903-4, Open Champion of Australasia 
in 1905; and the present volume followed. The game is gradually 
making its way ‘‘down under,” though it is said that “‘the attitude of 
nine Australians out of ten... . is at first one of lofty amused 
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tolerance”; then the scoffer is perhaps induced to try a round, sets 
about it with “ infinite condescention,” and in many cases becomes an 
enthusiast. So golf thrives. 

The chapters are on the usual subjects—Clubs, Grip, Stance, 
Swing, Putting, &c., and what Mr. Soutar has done is proof of what 
he knows. As to grip, he thinks Vardon’s an excellent one, for 
Vardon ; his own is what came to him naturally as a boy, and he is 
perfectly content with it. There is no doubt that many players 
do badly because they strive diligently and energetically to adopt a 
grip which for some reason or other is unsuitable for them. The 
chapter on Australian courses will scarcely appeal much to those 
who are never likely to see them ; for the most part they are stigma- 
tised as too easy. Golf is of recent growth in the land of which 
Mr. Soutar writes. In New South Wales the game was played in 1882, 
but the popular movement dates from 1893. In Victoria things took 
shape in 1891. A keen golfer, Mr. J. M. Bruce, started to form a 
club and find members. He used to go up to his friends and say 
*“T want fifteen guineas from you for a Golf Club,’”’ and the friend 
generally replied, “‘I have not the faintest idea what a Golf Club is, 
but here is your fifteen guineas.”” Many of them do not know to this 
day that they joined the Melbourne Club; but golf had been known 
in Victoria as far back as 1847. In South Australia it had a warm 


advocate in Sir James Fergusson, who arrived as Governor in 1869. 
A club arose next year. Golf indeed has spread or is spreading 
throughout the civilised world. 


THE WHOLE ArT oF BILLIARDS. By F. M. Hotine. Assisted by 
Prominent Professional Players. Sands & Co., Edinburgh 
and London. 


This book carries out an excellent idea, and, so far as we know, 
a novel one, or we should rather say that the greater portion of it 
does so. Diagrams are given showing a complete session of a match 
between Roberts and Stevenson, with explanatory comments. The 
game can therefore be precisely followed. Thus Roberts is in play, 
in hand; a loser into the top left pocket is the game, and we are 
shown by dotted lines how the object ball returns to the middle of 
the table; a cannon is left, and so on. At length he misses a can- 
non, and lets in Stevenson, who, however, fails at a loser into the 
top pocket. Roberts proceeds and makes a break. A remarkable 
break by Diggle, chiefly illustrative of top-of-the-table play, is also 
similarly recorded with comments by W. Spiller. W. Mitchell tells 
of ‘‘Some Flukes that Have Helped,” and the long chapter on 
“ Some Practical Instructions ”’ well fulfils its object. 
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Nispet’s GOLF YEAR-Book, 1907. Edited by John L. Low. 
London: Nisbet & Co. 


This well-arranged manual cannot fail to prove a convenience to 
many golfers who are in search of the information it contains. Mr. Low 
has found a number of contributors, including several bearers of 
well-known names, and they treat various interesting subjects. The 
annotated Rules of Golf have occupied the Editor and Mr. Ernley 
Blackwell, and the annotations will be welcome to many students ; 
the Decisions of the Rules Committee are also often enlightening. 
There are lists of champions and of minor amateur events, names of 
all sorts of winners, indeed, a Golf ‘‘ Who's Who,” and a Club 
Directory giving detailed particulars of clubs at home and abroad, 
together with, in certain cases, plans of links. 


Tue HorsrE: Irs SELECTION AND PurRcHASE. By Frank Townend 
Barton, M.R.C.V.S. Illustrated. London: Hurst & Blackett. 
1907. 

This new work by the indefatigable Mr. Barton is intended ‘ to 
show buyers of horses what to select and what to reject when pur- 
chasing without professional guidance,’ but nevertheless one hint 
given to the purchaser is to take a M.R.C.V.S. with him when he 
goes to see the horse; and this is for the most part wise. Most 
men fancy they are good judges of horseflesh and know what they 
are about with horse-dealers, but not all such men are right. If 
sellers invariably acted up to Mr. Barton’s recommendations things 
would be different. ‘‘ Never attempt to disguise a horse's faults,” 
he writes, ‘‘ but allow the intending purchaser every reasonable 
facility of ascertaining them both in and out of the stable.” Again, 
“Do not try to take advantage of a buyer whose knowledge of 
horses is of a very limited character.”’ If all who sell horses would 
only act up to this standard! We fear that the excellent advice 
will not be universally adopted. The book strikes us as sound, and 
as one which those who contemplate buying a horse may study with 
advantage, though some of the things the author dwells upon are 
matters of course which hardly needed mention—such, for example, 
as that ponies for children and others of nervous temperament 
require particular care in selection ; but if a man have not sufficient 
knowledge in his head to buy a horse for himself he is likely to go 
astray if he endeavours to remedy his inexperience from any printed 
manual. It is all very well to warn readers against various faults of 
formation or indications of weakness or disease, but many of those 
readers would not recognise the faults, &c., when they saw the 
horse. 
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Dining at Dieudonné’s, 


Hotel Dieudonne & Restaurant 


RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’ STREET, 
London, S.W. 


Che Restaurant to Cunch and Dine. 


—— BEST IN LONDON. —— 


 World-Renowned for Refined Cuisine. 


PRIX-FIXE or A LA CARTE (Moderate Charges) :— 


Luncheon ois 4/- 

The Celébre Diner Dieudonng.... 

Diner de Luxe from la Carte an ime .. 10/6 
Abridged Menu if required. 


Elegant Suites of Rooms for Private & Public Dinners, 
Weddings, Receptions, &c. 


Opinions of the Press: 


**One of the most popular and pleasant places for Luncheons or Dinners is the famous house in 
Ryder Street, St. James.’’—II]lustrated London News. 


«* Here may Lucullus dine with Lucullus, and be satisfied.’,—Evening Standard. 
«* Dieudonné Dinner was faultless.”-—Truth, 1906. 

«* Dinner at the Dieudonné is different from dinner anywhere else.’’—Truth, 1907. 
** It has all the charm and beauty of the most beautiful age of France.’’— Standard. 


<* Dieudonné well maintains its reputation ; its Theatre Dinners are always excellent.’”-—The World. 


TELEGRAMS —‘‘ Guffanti, London.” TELEPHONE NuMBER- 5265 Gerrard. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the May competition will be announced in 
the July issue. 


THE MARCH COMPETITION 


The Prize in the March competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Mr. A. Abrahams, St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, E.C.; Mr. Bernard Grant, Leytonstone; Mr. L. E. H. 
Maund, Cadet R.N., Royal Naval College, Osborne, Isle of Wight ; 
Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge; Mr. F. C. Ree, Lieutenant R.N.R., 
H.M.S. Implacable, Mediterranean Station; Mr. G. P. Chapman, 
Sheringham; Mrs. Michael Hughes, Sherdley Hall, St. Helens ; 
Mr. B. N. Wood, Westbourne Crescent, W.; Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoo- 
lin, Craigavad, County Down; and Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Mary- 
borough, Queen’s County. 
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CAMBRIDGE PRACTISING AT PUTNEY FOR THE I907 'VARSITY BOAT RACE 
Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 


THE MADRAS HOUNDS 


Photograph by Mr. C. Brooke-Leggatt, S.Q.R. Police, Madras 
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CAMEL RACE, HELOUAN, EGYPT 
Photograph by Mrs. Michael Hughes, Sherdley Hall, St. Helens 


OXFORD TRAINING FOR THE BOAT RACE AT PUTNEY 


Photograph by Mr. Bernavd Grant, Leytonstone 
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WITH THE CATTISTOCK FOXHOUNDS—REV. E. A. MILNE, MASTER 
Photograth by Mrs. Carne-Williams, Bridgwater 


PERSIAN GREYHOUNDS AT THE QUETTA DOG SHOW 


Photograph by Mr. G. H. Russell, Lieutenant, 126th Baluchistan Infantry, 
Loralai, Baluchistan 
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WRESTLING IN INDIA 


The wrestlers are about to start, each man having a grip of a cloth which he has 
securely fastened round his adversary’s waist. 


Photograph by Mr. G. F. Raper, Lieutenant R.F.A., Hyderabad, Sind 


HOCKEY—OXFORD UV. CAMBRIDGE 


Photograph by Mr. B. N. Wood, Westbourne Crescent, W. 
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BEFORE THE DONKEY RACE, HELOUAN, EGYPT 


Photograph by Mrs. Michael Hughes, Sherdley Hall, St. Helens 


A SAFE MOUNT 


Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, County Down 
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OVER THE STONE WALL—MAIDEN PLATE, PUNCHESTOWN, 1Ggo06 


Photograph by Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen’s County 


A RACECOURSE TIPSTER AT EPSOM 


Photograph by Mr. Robert Whitbread, Rutland Gate, S.W. 
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START FOR THE SHOEMAKERS’ WALK, NORWICH SPORTS 
Photograth by Mr. G. P. Chapman, Brixton House, Sheringham 


A HIGH JUMP 
Photograph by_Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 
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Read, Mark, Learn, and Inwardly Digest 


The VACUUM CLEANALL 


is the best machine in existence for cleaning laces, woollen 
goods, gloves, furs, and articles of attire generally. 


No Household complete without one. 
Saves Time Trouble, and Temper. 
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Miss ELLEN TERRY writes :— 

‘‘What a wonderful little machine the Vacuum Cleanall is, to be sure! Thanks 
for telling me about it. Of course I must have one! It is a marvel of quickness, 
and does its work so thoroughly. I am delighted with it. Once more, thanks.” 

A Writer in the “ Lady’s Pictorial” says :— 

“It is a long time since we have seen anything so ingenious, convenient, and 

useful as this little machine.” 
Myra’s Journal” says :— 

“A wonderful little machine, quite simple really, although so efficacious, which 

cleans garments most thoroughly, equal to new, without any danger of shrinking them.” 


If interested, send for explanatory pamphlet, 
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THE PATENT VACUUM CLEANALL SYNDICATE, Ltd. 


(Dept. B) 31, BREWER STREET LONDON, W. 
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A light, refined, and 
digestible beverage, re- 
nowned for its nourishing 
and strength- sustaining 
qualities. The most en- 
joyable and reliablecocoa. 
arly work well, play we 
LINUID and sleep well, because it 
FOOD is “Liquid Food” and a 


- nourisher, 


Made under ideal conditions of labour in Cadbury’s 
Garden Factory, amidst pure and healthful surroundings. 


ALL OVER 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


to all 
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 for- the -secret- of - .and-no- concern 
system, - fair-dealing-as - 
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JAIRNESS -tTHat - : 
Telephone Nos.~ 43 "WRITE - FOR - TERMS 
‘Telegraphic Address” HUMPBACKED. LONDON” 
¢ ‘> 
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\ W. WREN & CO.'S W. WREN & ©CO.'S 
eae \BROWN BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, CK BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, 
\ WARRANTED WATERPROOF WARRANTED WATERPROOF 
31, GREY FmaR’s ST., 31, GREY 
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